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CRISIS IN FRANCE 


Sal Tas 


}ISSUE IN TWO SECTION 
SECTION ONE 








BETWEEN ISSUES 





THE DRAMATIC events in France and Algeria, analyzed in 
the next three pages by our Paris correspondent, Sal Tas, 
caught us up in one of those delicious predicaments to which 
editors of a weekly journal thrill with both delight and 
apprehension. Every journalist’s dearest wish and natural 
instinct is, of course, to stay on top of the news, especially 
fast-breaking news. Normally, we can do this with little or 
no difficulty. But our natural instinct is necessarily curbed 
by our natural limitation as a weekly: There is the in- 
evitable gap of three to five days between the time we close 
the book on Tuesday evening and the time the magazine 
hits the newsstands or reaches subscribers, the following 
Friday, Saturday or even Monday. And our constant appre- 
hension is that daily-changing news, such as that from Paris 
and Algiers in the last two weeks, might outpace us. 

All these feelings came into play this week. Take, for 
instance, our cover picture, Technical processes require that 
we decide on the photograph we want by Friday and have 
the whole cover made up by Monday, the day before we 
close. Now, our obvious choice this week had to relate to 
the Algerian crisis, and the best and most relevant photo 
we could find was that of President de Gaulle and Premier 
Debré. But you can imagine the doubts we had. Suppose 
by the time the magazine appeared Debré had resigned or 
been ousted? Suppose, even, (perish the thought) that de 
Gaulle had been overthrown? Such a picture would have 
been a howling anachronism. 

Far more critical was the problem of the copy itself. On 





Wednesday, January 27, we received Tas’ article airmailed 
from Paris. Clearly, it had been written on the 23rd or 24th, 
But being no less of a newshound than we, Tas obviously 
held it up when reports of the grim events in Algiers began 
to filter through to Paris. He finally mailed it on Monday 
night, with a new opening and an extensive new close, 

His background analysis, which forms the bulk of the 
article that now appears here, was fine. But his laudable 
attempt to update it seemed outdated by the time we got 
it. For, as he saw things from Paris on Monday, the revolt 
of the ultras had been crushed after one day of fighting, 
and the bulk of the French Army, at least under the level 
of some of the generals and colonels, remained loyal to the 
Government. By Wednesday, this seemed altogether too san- 
guine a conclusion; the Army chieftains were wavering and 
military units were fraternizing openly with the insurgents. 
(Which only goes to show, perhaps, that Tas either is 
wiser or has more faith than we.) 

We had our own parochial reason, then, to pray for a 
speedy resolution of the crisis. Transatlantic cables followed, 
and we kept our fingers crossed over the week-end, in the 
hope that Tas would send us a new article at the last possible 
minute that would hold up firmly. (Otherwise, we might 
have had a gaping three-page hole for our lead piece.) Tas 
came through beautifully, with a report on de Gaulle’s Janv- 
ary 29 speech, which broke the back of the uprising and. 
incidentally, confirmed the essence of his original analysis. 
Thank heaven—for France’s President and our own Tas. 
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President de Gaulle's victory over French ultras paves way for Army reorganization 


and negotiation with nationalist rebels on Algerian self-determination 


Crisis in France 


PARIS 

ENERAL Charles de Gaulle’s vic- 
G tory in Algeria last week marks 
the triumph of his own personal 
of French 


tionalism. The decisive turning point 


authority and constitu- 
of the crisis was his eloquent radio- 
idlevision address of January 29, 
which in’ effect opened a new and 
decisive phase of the Algerian war 
and of French history itself. 

The speech came at the end of a 
hectic week during which it looked 
as if the French Army might take 
over complete power and so doom 
the Fifth Republic to the same fate 
as its predecessors. Clearly, the effect 
of the President’s dramatic interven- 
tion was a double one: It crushed the 
political power of the ultras in Al- 
geria, and in doing so, it demon- 
strated that, in a showdown, the bulk 
of the French officer corps remains 
loyal to de Gaulle. In order to under- 
stand these climactic events, it is 
necessary to examine the course of 
events in the war itself and their 
impact on the Army leadership, on 
the French colons, on the nationalist 
rebel National Liberation Front 
(FLN) and on Paris. 

Two complementary developments 
of recent months prepared the way 
for the conspiracy of the French ex- 
tremists, which came to a head in 
the public demonstration on Sunday, 
January 24, One was the series of 
lerrorist acts perpetrated by the FLN 
guerrillas; the other was the growing 
belief that a rapprochement was near- 
ing between Paris and the FLN. 
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By Sal Tas 


Ironically, the rebel terrorism was 
precipitated by the growing success 
of the French Army. The rebels, 
beaten in most parts of the country, 
were no longer able to wage a normal 
military campaign, especially since 
the large encircling tactics used by 
the French for some time resulted in 
the imprisonment of rather large 
numbers of rebel soldiers. The ter- 
rorist attacks flared up particularly 
in those areas that had been denuded 
of troops which were used in the 
large encircling actions; they con- 
centrated on Algiers itself and on 
isolated parts of the countryside. 
These acts of terrorism, though re- 
flecting the FLN’s military weakness, 
also demonstrated the Moslem popu- 
lation’s continuing support of the 
rebels. 

They also proved that the French 
Army is unable to maintain law and 
order for long in any given area 
without being present there in force. 
And this, in turn, means that in order 
to pacify the country completely the 
French need to double their present 
strength of 500,000 soldiers—an ob- 
viously impossible goal. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is quite understandable 
that the colons were inflamed by the 
terrorist acts, which struck mostly at 
innocent people at home or working 
in the fields. 

It was against this background 
that the FLN leadership convened 
in Tripoli for one of its longest and 
most important political-military con- 
ferences. The final 
made it clear that the extremists on 


communiqué 


took their 
and those from 


both sides—those who 
lead from Cairo 
Peking—were eliminated, and the 
power has been concentrated in the 
hands of three “generals,” headed by 
Belkacem Krim. They rule the rebel 
military forces and now determine 
political policy as well; they received 
a free hand for their policy, even 
if it should end in negotiations with 
the French. 

The role of the political moderates, 
led by Ferhat Abbas, president of the 
rebel 
mains about what it was before the 
conference; it may even have been 
somewhat enhanced as a consequence 
of the elimination of the extremist 
elements. Essentially, however, Abbas 
and his team never had any real 
organizational force behind them, 
and Abbas remains what he always 
was—the rebels’ political and diplo- 
matic advisor. It is now Krim and 
his two top military colleagues who 
have the power, and everyone knows 
they have the pluck and the stamina 
to take risks, to present faits ac- 
complis to their comrades and to 
carry through a policy they have 
made their own—which is of course 
the only way to make policy in a 
revolutionary movement. Their final 
communiqué spoke of possible nego- 
tiations, which leaves the door open 
for a new approach to France. 

The colons, who had never recon- 
ciled themselves to any solution but 
that of Algeria’s total integration 
with France, became increasingly 
alarmed at the prospects of some ac- 


provisional government, re- 








commodation between Paris and the 
FLN and were further infuriated by 
the terrorism which belied their be- 
lief that the war was virtually over. 
In an atmosphere of growing fear and 
suspicion, their extremist leaders be- 
gan a subversive conspiracy whose 
ultimate success, however, depended 
on the support of the Army generals 
and colonels. 

The Army’s position is somewhat 
more complicated than that of the 
colons. The Army chiefs are not 
particularly concerned with colonial 
interests as such. They are primarily 
interested in the power and glory of 
France, and they refuse to accept de- 
feat in Algeria, especially after their 
long series of defeats in the last 20 
years, despite the Army’s gallantry 
and bravery. What they want is vic- 
But the content behind that 


slogan is very vague, for essentially 


tory. 


the Army leadership has no political 
ideas of its own and tends, in Algeria 
as it has traditionally in France, to 
follow the lead of the conservative 
and reactionary colons who speak the 
language of power and authority. 
For the Army chieftains, this has 
come to mean that successful pacifica- 
tion of the country is to be followed 
by the Army’s remaining in Algeria 
and controlling any future election 
to determine the country’s fate. 

All of these feelings of resentment, 
frustration, fear and suspicion came 
to a head when word began to get 
around of a possible new mutual ap- 
proach by de Gaulle and the FLN. 
The Army decided to force the issue. 
The unbelievably insolent interview 
given by General Jacques Massu, the 
pet of the Algerian French, to a 
Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung was the opening maneuver. 


correspondent of the 


Massu, an ultra, a rough soldier, 
but also a loyal officer impregnated 
with the idea of military discipline 
and obedience and theretofore com- 
pletely loyal to de Gaulle, is above 
all known as a very naive fellow 
politically. It was for this reason 
that his fellow-generals chose him to 
express what most of them had in 
mind—utter opposition to negotia- 


tions with the FLN. He would never 
have dared express himself thus if 
he had not been put up to it, probably 
by his own superior, Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief Maurice Challe. The 
interview was intended both as a 
feeler—to see how Paris would re- 
act—and as a challenge—to open 
de Gaulle’s eyes to the Army’s will. 

The effect in Paris was tremendous. 
At first, no 
happened. To understand Paris’ in- 


one believed it had 


credulity it is necessary to appreciate 
de Gaulle’s position, which is based 
wholly on his personal prestige and 
his doctrine of authority. One of his 


“ 


most famous phrases is, “Le pouvior 
ne recule pas’—public power does 
not withdraw. French public opinion 
clearly required that de Gaulle not 
withdraw in the face of this challenge. 

The President reacted as had been 
expected—Massu was dismissed. This 
action gave the ultra conspirators the 
occasion they needed (as they ex- 
pected it would) to stage a demon- 
stration calculated to bring the Al- 
gerian public into collision with the 
authorities controlled by Paris. And 
when the demonstration threatened 
to pass peacefully, armed colons 
opened fire on the police, beginning 
the ill-fated insurrection. The first 
serious setback suffered by the ultras 
came almost immediately, when the 
Army forces that were called in by 
the authorities stood aside and, 
though not suppressing the uprising, 
did not actively aid it. This was the 
first open proof that without Army 
support, no ultra movement in Al- 
geria could succeed, and everyone 
expected Paris to capitalize on this 
defeat of the ultras and to reinstate 
and strengthen its hold on Algiers 
and Algeria. 

At the end of that bloody Sunday, 
the rebels, who had withdrawn be- 
hind their weak, hastily thrown up 
barricades, had lost all practical 
force; they had only “moral” signifi- 
cance, and their two centers of 
resistance could within an hour have 
been destroyed. But the rebels ob- 
served that military action against 


them did not come during the night, 


and they soon became aware that 
some Army units had blocked the 
attempts of other units to carry out 
headquarters orders against the 
rebels. This betrayal by a group of 
Army officers split the Army in two 
and condemned it to complete in. 
action. 

The Army command, bewildered 
and disoriented by this development, 
ordered the Army to remain neutral. 
But neutrality under such circum. 
stances was impossible. When the 
Algiers population, which at first was 
loathe to join the demonstration, saw 
to be 


punished, it joined the rebels vir- 


that the rebellion was not 


tually en masse, and soon the rebel 
headquarters became the scene of 
gay demonstrations in support of the 
At the same time, the 
soldiers began to fraternize with the 
rebels, an understandable develop- 
ment in view of the fact that neu- 
trality in the face of rebellion means 
disobedience to the government. 


rebellion. 


What had begun as a victory for 
the Government was thus turned into 
a defeat. The increasingly insolent 
rebels demanded not only that Al- 
French but _ that 
de Gaulle must go. At this point, 
the Government sent Premier Michel 
Debré to Algiers for an on-the-spot 
survey. The wisdom of this move is 
doubtful, for Debré is at heart an 
ultra himself and has only resigned 


geria remain 


himself to de Gaulle’s Algerian policy 
because of his deep personal loyalty 
to the President. (Even so, he has 
repeatedly sought to interpret this 
policy in the most conservative 
fashion.) It was obvious that he 
sympathized with the ultras, if not 
with their methods, and it was to 
be expected that he would report 
exactly as he did upon his return 
from Algiers: Most of the generals. 
he said, supported the rebellion. or 
at least refused to interfere with the 
rebels unless de Gaulle changed his 
policy of Algerian self-determination. 

From all sides now the pressure 
began to build up on de Gaulle. Both 
General Challe and Delegate General 
Paul highest 


Delouvrier, Paris’ 
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civilian representative in Algeria, 
failed to meet the demands of this 
tense situation, and their own con- 
fusion and ambivalence only tended 
to support the arguments of those 
who pleaded with the President to 
avoid the horror of a civil war. The 
intense drama built up to one ques- 
tion: How would the President make 
himself obeyed by the crucial factor 
in the situation, the Army? 

The answer was starkly simple— 
by strength of character. This was 
the essential significance of his radio- 
TV address on January 29. De Gaulle 
understood perfectly that any con- 
cession to the mutineers would only 
compound their insolence; as he him- 
self said, any capitulation would only 
be followed by a new mutiny and 
further insolence. Above all, he 
realized that capitulation would ir- 
remediably destroy France’s world 
prestige. Since world politics is 
de Gaulle’s foremost concern, it could 
not have been expected that the man 
who had successfully stood up to 
Winston Churchill and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he faced them empty- 
handed would give up his internation- 
al position, so remarkably con- 
structed in the past six months, at 
the behest 


sidered insolent gangsters and stupid 


of men whom he con- 
generals. And this, at a time when 
he has a rejuvenated, prosperous 
and unanimous France behind him. 

After his powerful address, in 
which he gave not an inch, there 
was nothing left for the mutineers 
but to surrender, which they have 
been doing. And there was nothing 
left for the Army but to obey. This 
is the big difference between today 
and May 13, 1958. The French na- 
tion is united and confident; though 
it has no very active political will 
of its own, it feels great loyalty and 
cbedience to de Gaulle, and would 
ight at his command. The Algiers 
conspirators, on the other hand, have 





no allies of any importance in France, 
nd this in itself was sufficient to 
ting most of the officers and sol- 
liers to their senses. And within 24 
hours it was clear that the majority 
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of the Army was returning to the 
nation’s fold and submitting to the 
authority of the President. 

The defeat of the ultras and of 
the Army militants is tremendously 
important. For the first time, they 
had to give in; for the first time, 
the other officers, so often carried 
away by the energy and ferocity of 
the activist elements, resisted them. 
The obedience to 


de Gaulle has given them the self- 


ideology of 


confidence they needed to form a 
counterweight of resistance to the 
propaganda of the politicizing of- 
ficers. 

This, of course, is not progress 
enough. For one thing has been 
made amply clear: De Gaulle had 
seriously underestimated the progress 
made by the conspiracy of the ultras 
in the Army. Even the elaborate 
movement of displacement and dis- 
missals at the Army’s top levels, 
under way for some time at de 
Gaulle’s insistence, has proved to be 
meet the 


not nearly sufficient to 


gravity of the situation when a crisis 


arose. Indeed, the hotbed of anti- 
Gaullist conspiracy and propaganda 
turned out to be the so-called 


psychological service of the Army, 
formed by officers to influence the 
attitudes of the Moslem population, 
on the basis of their half-digested 
reading of a number of pamphlets by 
Chinese Communist chief Mao Tse- 
(This 


initiated as a result of the deep im- 


tung. enterprise had been 
pression made on the career officers 
by the psychological strength of 
Communist propaganda during the 
Indo-Chinese war.) Now, systematic 
pro-Gaullist propaganda will have to 
be undertaken to confirm and rein- 
force the trend established 
January 29. 

Beyond this, de Gaulle has con- 
siderably enlarged his possibilities of 
action. He has now formulated his 
policy, and reiterated his Algerian 
policy, with no concessions, and he 
has forced the Army to accept it. 
There is only one policy—that of the 
Government, Period. He now has the 
freedom of movement he deems 


after 


necessary for Algeria. On January 
29, he once again refused political 
negotiations with the FLN. But he 
did accept the idea of some form of 
discussions about the organization 
of the elections that will be the ex- 
pression of Algeria’s vaunted self- 
determination-to-come. 

It should be noted that Ferhat 
Abbas, during the very same week, 
declared in Tunis that the FLN ac- 
cepts the idea of self-determination, 
but insists only on guarantees of the 
honesty of such self-determination. 
Then, let the people speak. There are 
observers who believe that this is 
essentially no different from what 
de Gaulle himself has said. He has, 
in fact, as much as committed himself 
to the eventual freedom of the Al- 
gerian nationalists to participate in 
such an election. And there is no 
doubt that the President seeks an 
arrangement acceptable to both 
Frenchmen and Algerian nationalists 
that will permit the election cam- 
paign to be conducted with a mini- 
mum of antagonism and friction. 

True, he also envisages that the 
Army will remain to supervise the 
elections fairly (and to protect the 
French after the election, which 
everyone expects to result in an over- 
whelming nationalist victory). But 
de Gaulle has expressly declared 
that the Army is not to interfere 
in the election and to eschew any 
propagandistic activities. 

President de Gaulle’s honor and 
prestige are bound up with this 
declaration, the more so since he 
has won a victory over the ultras. 
If the FLN were to consider such 
talks on an “armistice and electoral 
rules” as “guarantees” or 
“recognition” —and if de Gaulle were 
to term such talks as discussion on 
“technical rules” in no way infring- 
ing on the right of the Algerian 
people to decide their status for 
themselves—then successful armistice 
negotiations become a distinct pos- 
sibility. More than ever now, de 
Gaulle carries the responsibility for 
in still-troubled Al- 


even 


future events 
geria. 





Soviet economic and political penetration presents challenge to Western initiative 


OSCOW'S 
MIDEAST MANEUVER 


By Hubert H. Humphrey 





RESIDENT Eisenhower’s 
journey half way across the 


world to pay state visits to Turkey. 


recent 


Afghanistan, India and Iran should 
remind the American people of the 
vast challenge that faces us. The Mid- 
dle East, the area that gave us our 
great faiths, is of great political and 
strategic importance today. Ancient 
peoples are reaching out for political 
self-respect, and poverty is no longer 
accepted in silence. In this troubled 
area our national policies have not 
matched the challenge. 

We have not gone boldly beyond 
military policies that were originally 
designed for an emergency. We have 
refused to understand the true nature 
of the unrest and instability that be- 
Middle East. New Soviet 
leaders with new ideas and new poli- 


sets the 


cies have used economic and political 
means to leap over the military lines 
we had sought to draw. 

Time is not necessarily on our side. 
We have not yet defined adequate 
policies for the United States. Nor 
have we concerted our policies with 
our friends. The challenge remains 
unanswered. 

For more than two centuries Russia 
has sought to penetrate the strategic 
Mediterranean basin. Its direct poli- 
tical designs have been rebuffed time 
after time by the dominant powers in 
that area. Its most recent expansionist 
move occurred just after World War 
II in Iran and Turkey and was 
checked only by the timely responses 
of the U.S. 


After this unsuccessful Soviet effort 
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to gain a political foothold in Iran 
and Turkey, the U.S., in line with 
President Truman’s containment poli- 
cy, undertook to include the Middle 
East in the free world’s security sys- 
tem. Our policies culminated in build- 
ing a “northern tier” of states, com- 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
Pakistan in efforts to throw up a 
military barrier to the USSR’s ex- 
pansionist drives. 

During Stalin’s last years, these 
American policies were sufficient to 
block the southward flow of Soviet 
power. But we were not successful in 
our efforts to orientate Arab neutral- 


bining and 


ism toward closer ties with the West. 
The legacy left by the broken prom- 
ises of Britain and France, the arro- 
gance of some Westerners in the Mid- 
dle East, and the very efforts made by 
the U.S. to align these new and sensi- 
tive Arab states on our side in the 
cold war served only to antagonize 
them. 

Moreover, we were bound to sup- 
port our European allies, who were 
then facing a massive Soviet threat 
on the continent of Europe. They were 
attempting to reconstruct their war- 
devastated economies that were be- 
coming more dependent upon Middle 
Eastern oil every year. Unfortunately. 
we became identified in Arab minds 
with the former colonial rulers. Simul- 
taneously, our own growing economic 
activities in the oil kingdoms led to 
suspicion that we would be tempted 
to use economic pressure for political 
purposes. The Arab leaders charac: 
terized American support for Israel 
as the gravest of all affronts—an at 
tack on what they said was the Arabs 
fundamental right to rule lands they 
considered to be theirs. 

Potent local antagonisms compli- 
cated the American task. Tradition- 
ally, the countries of the northern 
tier had not been close to the other 
countries of the Arab Middle East. 
Turkey formerly dominated much of 
the area, and resentment against the 
Turks lingers on. Iran held aloof from 
the Arab world, separated by ethnic, 
linguistic, cultural and even religious 
differences, even though it is a mem 
ber of the wider Islamic family. Iraq, 
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nled by a Hashemite monarch tra- 
ditionally hostile to the ruling house 
of Arabia—the Sauds—had a regime 


huilt on a narrow base of personal 
rule supported by tribal leaders. But 
it commanded little enthusiasm in 
cities or among the junior officers 
and rank and file of the army. 

Growing Arab nationalism took the 
form of bitterly anti-Western out- 
bursts. Stark contrasts between the 
rich and poor, growing frustrations 
among educated Arabs 
shocked by the 


egalitarian, 


who were 


contrast between 
democratic _ principles 
learned at school and the harsh social 
reality around them, ancient dynastic 
rivalries that seemed to have little 
meaning to mid-20th century Arab- 
dom—together, these created a pro- 
found malaise and uncertainty among 
articulate Arabs. Shrewd Soviet lead- 
ers could see the vulnerability of 
Western interests and possible ad- 
vantages to themselves if such a ripe 
political and economic situation could 
be exploited for Soviet interests. All 
that was necessary was to leap-frog 
over the northern tier. Economic poli- 
cy provided one important means to 
this end. 

Stalin's death brought new men 
to the fore with a more flexible ap- 
proach to Soviet foreign policy. With 
war damage repaired and with the 
Soviet economy expanding vigorous- 
ly, the wherewithal for new initiatives 
was then at hand. In 1953 new poli- 
cies were adopted. 

The first steps were in the direction 
of trade. Perhaps the Soviets were re- 
lutant to dare too much in their 
tentative trespass on what had been in 
recent decades a West European 
sphere of influence. First, a series of 
trade agreements were negotiated with 
the Middle Eastern countries. They 
generally provided for the purchase 
of one country’s principal product at 
a favorable price and the promise by 
the Communist-bloc countries to pro- 
vide a variety of industrial and con- 
sumer goods in return. Often the 
price agreed to by the bloc was 
higher than that then available on the 
world market, and equally important, 
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the agreed price could be counted 
on for a whole year in advance. 
Most of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries are dependent upon only one or 
two main exports to earn the foreign 
exchange needed to buy indispensable 
imports. Iraq. Saudi Arabia and Iran 
are fortunate, for the price for the 
oil they depend upon does not rise and 
fall in sensitive reaction to changing 
business conditions in the free world. 
The others are not so lucky. Egypt 
and the Sudan, for instance, depend 
almost entirely upon cotton, but there 
are periodic gluts of cotton in free 
world markets, and 


cotton prices 


move up and down like a roller 
coaster, Syria exports little but wheat 
and handicrafts. Prices for Turkish 
tobacco and minerals also rise and 
fall. Any trading arrangement that 
promises insurance from dizzying 
changes in earnings during any one 
year, at a reasonably favorable price, 
is bound to be attractive. 

Since the new economic offensive 
was launched, the members of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc (including Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, the Soviet 
Union and China) have entered some 
50 bilateral trade agreements, con- 
cluded with every country in the area. 
By their terms, a large portion of 
Egypt’s cotton or Syria’s wheat, for 


instance, goes to bloc countries at 


relatively stable prices. 





IKE: HIS TRIP A REMINDER 


The small volume of Soviet trade 
with the Middle East during the ’30s 
had declined in the postwar period. 
This trend was reversed after 1953. 
By the end of 1956, Soviet purchases 
in the area were three times what 
they had been three years before and 
Soviet exports to the Middle East had 
doubled. Indeed, by 1958, roughly 
10 per cent of all imports by value 
came from the Soviet area. Nearly 
40 per cent of Egypt’s exports go to 
the bloc. 

The goods exported by the Soviet 
Union and other bloc countries are 
worthy of special note. Military equip- 
ment figured heavily in the shipments 
after 1954. In efforts to prevent a 
recurrence of fighting between Arabs 
and Israelis, the Western countries 
had been unwilling to supply all the 
arms the Arabs and Israelis desired. 
From 1955 forward, however, the 
Russians, Czechs and Chinese were 
more than ready to oblige selected 
Arab states with small arms, tanks, 
fighter planes and submarines. Egypt 
was the principal recipient, but guns. 
ammunition and vehicles also went 
to Syria. 

As Moscow saw it, military assist- 
ance could be expected to pay good 
political returns. Both Egypt and 
Syria were particularly bitter about 
Israel. From the Soviet point of view. 
a well-armed Syria with an officer 
corps indebted to the Soviet bloc and 
already sympathetic to an anti-West- 
ern policy would outflank both Tur- 
key and Iraq in any possible limited 
war in the area. Its very existence 
rendered more uncertain Iraq’s and 
Turkey’s capacity to resist Soviet 
pressures. Egypt's position astride 
the Suez Canal gave events in Egypt 
particular importance to countries de- 
pendent upon the world’s sea lanes. 
Massive military assistance to Israel’s 
enemies could be expected to lead 
Tel Aviv to insist on countervailing 
assistance from the West, further 
alienating Western capitals from the 
Arab world. Some $450 million worth 
of military goods reportedly went to 
the United Arab Republic by 1959. 


Military aid to other countries was 





not eagerly accepted. Negotiations 
with Saudi Arabia promptly ended 
when Saudi Arabia’s relations with 
Egypt worsened in 1956. Lebanon de- 
clined military aid. Not until the coup 
in Iraq in July 1958 did Baghdad 
take the initiative in negotiating trade 
and arms aid agreements. Israel was 
offered some, but even though deeply 
concerned about the arms build-up in 
Arab countries, it declined Commu- 
nist aid. Afghanistan, on the other 
hand, turned to the Soviet Union after 
a request to the West had been re- 
jected, and weapons and planes have 
been provided by Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union. 

These trade agreements met the 
real economic needs of these coun- 
tries for more stable marketing con- 
ditions, and military deliveries met 
many aspirations for greater local 
military might. But in important in- 
stances, they created new difficulties. 
Sometimes quantities of the bulk pur- 
chases, such as long-staple cotton, 
have been resold in world markets at 
discount prices, underselling the pro- 
ducers, further depressing world 
prices and isolating the producers 
from traditional consumers. Unreal- 
istically high prices have sometimes 
heen set on the goods exported from 
the Soviet bloc to pay for the imports 
them from the Middle 
East. This is a hidden subsidy by the 


received by 


raw materials countries to Russia. 

Egypt particularly has run into dif- 
ficulties. Because of the size of its im- 
ports of military equipment from 
bloc countries, it has had to mortgage 
a large proportion of its cotton crop, 
leaving it with few exports capable of 
earning foreign exchange to buy 
needed imports from the free world. 
Egypt has also had to wait upon the 
pleasure of the Soviet Union for the 
time of delivery, and the kind and 
quality of the goods it accepts in re- 
turn for its committed cotton exports. 

It is worth noting that the Soviet 
Union has been careful not to use 
these new trading arrangements or 
military supplies as crude devices for 
exerting direct political pressure on 


its new trading partners—at least not 


yet. And despite the disadvantages 
mentioned above, trade with the bloc 
still retains attractions. It frees Mid- 
dle Eastern countries from exclusive 
dependence upon the markets of their 
former rulers, it provides greater 
short-run stability, and it has brought 
goods into the area in quantities they 
might not have received otherwise. 

In 1954, the Soviet Union went a 
step further. Soviet leaders appear to 
have been impressed by the ability 
of the West to maintain contact with 
Middle Eastern governments, despite 
their xenophobia, through economic 
assistance programs. And the Rus- 
sians must have believed that bloc 
countries were not sufficiently well off 
to be able to provide more direct and 
impressive forms of assistance. 

The first new move was to make 
long-term loans available to Middle 
Eastern countries, at very low rates 
of interest. In contrast to the Interna- 
tional Bank economic feasibility test. 
the Soviet bloc loans have been made 
without Soviet efforts to judge the 
economic feasibility of the project. 
No Soviet 
judgment 


official in effect sits in 
on the plausibility, the 
merits or demerits of a loan request. 
Thus, the Soviet Union sought to 
allay suspicions that there were hid- 
den political strings—a common 
anxiety of recipients where outright 
grants are concerned, or where loans 
are made on the basis of strict con- 
ditions. The interest rate was kept 
very low, in the range of 2-2.5 per 
cent. This minimized the future bur- 
den of repayment and underbid West- 
ern sources of financial assistance 
which are usually available only at 
4.5-6 per cent. For these reasons, the 
loans are obviously attractive. 
Technical assistance programs were 
also inaugurated, most notably in 
Syria, Egypt, Yemen and Afghani- 
stan. As many as 1,300 non-military 
technicians and 500 military special- 
ists have been in Syria and Egypt at 
one time. Yemen, a backward feudal 
kingdom on the margin of the Ara- 
bian desert, had the political and stra- 
tegic virtue, from the Soviet point of 


view, of quarreling with Saudi Arabia 


and with the British protect rate of 
Aden. More important, its shores com. 
manded the entry into the Red Sea, 
the gate of access to the Suez Canal 
from the south. Over 200 Sov ict tech- 
nicians have been at work in military 
technical assistance in Yemen, and 
an estimated 1,000 Communist Chi- 
nese are building an important road 
from the coast to the isolated northern 
capital. 

Soviet bloc economic and technical 
assistance has conformed to a general 
pattern. It has been directed toward 
a few rather impressive, easily visible 
and limited projects which the local 
government wants very badly, often 
for reasons that have little to do with 
economic development as we under 
stand it. The Soviets have not at- 
tempted to impose their own priori- 
ties upon the recipient countries. This 
gives the impression that Moscow is 
a disinterested friend, and _ relieves 
the Soviet missions of any hint of re- 
sponsibility should the hoped-for de- 
velopment not take place as rapidly 
as local governments desire. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union has every reason to 
encourage the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries to invest as much of their re: 
sources as possible in conspicuous in- 
vestment and in military equipment. 
This will siphon off the limited re- 
sources available for real economic 
development and raise the political 
temperature in the area. 

The Soviet Union has efficiently 
exploited another advantage. High- 
level technicians are easily ordered 
to foreign assignment from the Soviet 
Union; they need not be lured by 
cumbersome and costly fringe bene- 
fits and the comforts of home that 
Americans expect to take with them. 
Moslem the Soviet 
Union provide religiously and cultur- 


minorities in 


ally congenial recruits for Soviet as 
sistance programs. And Government 
institutes now stress training in the 
language and culture of neighboring 
countries. In these and other ways. 
by comparison, our own Government 
has been complacent and unready to 
call upon the full energies and capa 
bilities of our people. 
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The Soviet Union is well aware of 
how it can use economic policies of 
assistance to increase the dependence 
of these countries upon bloc trading 
partners. The camel’s nose of Com- 
munist economic penetration, unless 
checked. will inescapably be followed 
by the hulking weight of political 
pressures. 

Yet it would be premature to as- 
sume that Moscow considers eco- 
nomic means to be the principal arms 
of Soviet penetration into the Middle 
East. These new countries are pe- 
culiarly sensitive to any instance 
where aid is used for political pur- 
poses. In their arsenal the Soviets 
have, in addition, their standard ap- 
paratus of political infiltration and 
subversion. Local political and social 
conditions favor this form of os- 
tensibly “home-grown” penetration. 
Iraq’s eruption, for example, can 
hardly be ascribed to the aid and 
trade arrangements it now has with 
the Soviet Union—these agreements 
came after the coup d’état in July 
1958. Fundamental political instabili- 
ties, mass aspirations and local rival- 
ries are at the root of the matter there. 
Communist organizations can thrive 
on such raw material. 

Nations respond differently to the 
Soviet economic offensive. The UAR. 
which has shipped nearly one-half of 
its total exports to Moscow in recent 
years, now shows fewer signs of hav- 
ing its foreign or domestic policies 
determined by influences from Mos- 
cow. Even “iough the Egyptians are 
receiving new contingents of Soviet 
technicians to begin construction of 
the Aswan High Dam, which we 
abruptly and insultingly turned our 
backs on, they appear alert to the pos- 
sible risks. 

On the other hand, Afghanistan. 
squeezed between Pakistan and _ the 
Soviet Union, has received more tech- 
nical assistance than any other coun- 
try, for its size. Russians have built 
the famous bakery in Kabul, and they 
have paved the capital’s streets. Mili- 
lary roads of obvious strategic im- 
portance are being built in northern 
Afghanistan and new agreements for 
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‘THE MIDDLE EAST IS NO LONGER 


more have just been signed. In his 
recent trip President Eisenhower’s 
plane landed at an airport built by 
Soviet engineers. An estimated 1,500 
technicians are at work. For the first 
time in centuries, the Russians are 
now busy on the southern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush, hitherto the outer 
limit of Soviet activity. This degree 
of penetration into the life of Russia’s 
backward neighbor to the south has 
been accomplished mainly by trade, 
aid and technical assistance. 

We must recognize that the Soviet 
initiative since 1954 has been well 
designed to bring the Soviet Govern- 
ment and officials into effective work- 
ing economic and military relation- 
ship with important Middle Eastern 
states. The Middle East is no longer 
an exclusively Western preserve where 
political and economic events will 
wait upon the vacillations and divi- 
sions that have plagued the Western 
approach to that area. Indigenous 
forces now surge forward with a 
vigorous life of their own. And Soviet 
economic policy brings to the coun- 
tries of the area alternatives hitherto 
unknown. 

The United States has prepared, 
as a counterpart to imaginative So- 
viet economic policies, against the 
least likely contingency — outright 
military attack—and has failed to 
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AN EXCLUSIVELY WESTERN PRESERVE’ 


prepare adequately for the most likely 
contingency — political penetration 
leading to subversion. Military alli- 
ances and preparations are no doubt 
necessary in many parts of the world. 
But we have clearly failed to face 
the real issues in our Middle East- 
ern policies. 

We have paid too much attention 
to kings and too little to people. Be- 
cause we refused to base our policy 
on the underlying political realities 
in the area, these forces have been 
exploited to our disadvantage. We 
should look carefully at the conse- 
quences to Middle Eastern countries 
of our own lack of trade policy. We 
should examine other aspects of our 
own economic activities which have 
actively encouraged Middle Eastern 
countries to seek the Soviet Union as 
a friend. 

Now is the psychological and poli- 
tical moment for concerting with 
Britain, France and even Germany a 
cooperative policy designed to pro- 
mote the economic growth and the 
political and international security of 
the Middle Eastern peoples. Egypt 
and France are no longer enemies in 
Algeria; Britain and Egypt have re- 
newed diplomatic relations. The Leba- 
non crisis has passed for the moment. 
We may miss the moment unless we 
are prompt to seize the initiative. 





A distinguished observer suggests that the Englishman’s attitude toward politics 


and government is more skeptical and suspicious than ever before 


‘WE’ AND ‘THEY’ IN ENGLAND 


T Is FIRST of all necessary to justify 
| the use of the word, “English,” 
instead of the common Americanism, 
“British” (as in the “British victory 
Armada”). British has its 
meaning and its place and I shall use 
it if it is appropriate. But it is the 
attitude of the English to their Gov- 
that for the 
English are more numerous, more 


over the 


ernment matters most, 
powerful, richer than ever inside the 
British Isles and what that political 
society comes to (and for many pur- 
poses it includes the Irish Republic) 
will be decided by the English. 
Among modern peoples the English 
have been distinguished by an almost 
automatic acceptance of the need for 
national unity and a grave respect for 
tradition combined with an ingenious 
way of introducing novelties as if they 
came straight from King Alfred. They 
have had, until this century, a happy 
history. Their civil war is long in the 
past and dim in the memory. In this 
bloody century, they have known no 
Hitler, no Quisling, no Laval. They 
have repelled a formidable invader 
and, having saved themselves by their 
exertions, saved Europe by their ex- 
Their 


skilled and pretty clean; their police 


ample. politics are highly 
are wonderful. They are devoted to 
their royal family, even if they can- 
not compete, in interest or reverence, 
with the Americans or the French. 
Religion is, on the whole, a ground of 
unity, if only because it is a vague 
and not much practiced religion, and 
their political institutions are the old- 


est and most successful of any great 
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By D. W. Brogan 





Of all contemporary scholar-jour- 
nalists who have interpreted Britain 
to Americans and the U.S. to Eng- 
lishmen, Denis William Brogan is 
among the best known. Professor 
of political science at Cambridge 
University, he has, over the years, 
taught at many American univer- 
sities and written for many U.S. 
magazines. He is author of The Am- 
erican Character and other books. 





nation. They have a great Socialist 
party owing more to Methodism than 
to Marx and the last Socialist Prime 
Minister lives in retirement as an 
Earl and a Knight of the Garter. 

So far so good. It was never the 
whole story, but it was true as far as 
it went. It was not quite as old a story 
as the fiction maintained. English po- 
litical institutions have changed more 
in the last century and a half than 
have American. If the English are 
now famous for their discipline, that 
would have startled the contempor- 
aries of George Washington and of 
the riots associated with the name of 
Lord George Gordon. If the police are 
or were wonderful, that is a 19th 
century discovery, as the “bobby” is 
a 19th century invention. If Scotland 
Yard is wonderful, that is due to a 
long process of reform and to the art 
of Dickens, Wilkie Collins and, in an 
ironic way, of Conan Doyle. 

But if that is the tradition, what is 
the reality? What is the Englishman 
like as a citizen? What are his rela- 
tions with, his feelings toward the 
Government of his country? First of 
all, he was and to some extent is a 


highly political animal. If voting bea 
proof of civic virtue, he was and is, 
in national elections, a model of vir- 
tue. In local elections he is much less 
virtuous, almost as indifferent as an 
American. But politics is still for the 
Englishman (the Englishwoman is 
something else again) one of the na- 
tional sports, ranking behind soccer 
of course, but far ahead of cricket. 
And he is politically shrewd. He is far 
less a victim of mere ballyhoo than 
the American, of ideological irrele- 
vances than the Frenchman, of uncon- 
trollable (but utilized) passions than 
the German. He has been at it a long 
time. True, until the 19th century the 
average man hadn’t a national vote, 
but he might be a juryman, a parish 
headle, member of a guild, and more 
important, of a Methodist class. Even 
as a rioter, he was a political force 
while “order reigned” in Paris and 
3erlin. 

But today, as political animal, he 
is not very enterprising. He may voie 
but he doesn’t listen to three-hour 
did 


time. No living political figure is in 


speeches as he in Gladstone's 
the class of Gladstone or Lloyd 
George (it is not as a politician that 
Sir Winston towers above the national 
landscape). True, some fears have 
been shown to be excessive. After the 
1955 general election, it was thought 
that TV had killed the local political 
meeting: 1959 showed that this pessi- 
mistic view was wrong: There was 
life (and votes) in the old ways yet- 
Even in hopeless constituencies, the 
minority went gallantly to the polls. 
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But I think it safe to say that the 
Englishman expects less from mere 
politics, less from the Government, 
than he did in 1945. Moreover, what 
he does expect is pretty matter of fact 
—pensions, housing, medical services, 
help for local industries. It is this at- 
titude, which the Labor party did 
nothing to discourage, that now works 
against it. As long as the majority of 
the people “never had it so good,” 
they will be lions possibly, but pretty 
torpid lions. There are so many things 
more interesting and more important 
than politics; there are the football 
pools with their nearly million-dollar 
prizes that save the English from the 
temptations of lotteries such as the 
wicked French have, and put quite a 
lot of money, quietly, into the Gov- 
ernment’s pocket. 

If the Englishman is politically tor- 
pid, what are his attitudes to the Gov- 
ernment he elects and largely neg- 
lects? It is my belief that he is not 
only more indifferent to it than he 
was, but in what attention he gives it, 
there is a strong and new element of 
suspicion. Fear would be too strong 
a word, suspicion is not. Take for 
example, his attitude to the police. 
Tourists may still say, “your police 
are wonderful,” and by American 
standards they are right. But the pub- 
lic in all classes is less and less willing 
to agree. Of course, the poor never 
quite believed that the police were 
wonderful. The “copper,” 
zr,” the “slop” was too often neces- 


“the roz- 


sarily an enemy. He might steer chil- 
dren across the street but he often 
steered their parents from the pub or 
the gutter to the police court. In the 
jungles of the London (and Glasgow) 
slums, the policeman was a doubtful 
ally. He was not so much detested as 
the Paris “flic” and, except in a few 
places in Wales and Scotland, he was 
not recarded as a political enemy, as 
the instrument of the “boss élass.” 
But he was not much loved if not 
much feared. 

With the middle classes it was dif- 
ferent: the police were on their side. 
But the average prosperous bourgeois 
today is.not so sure, because he is a 
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motorist. And rightly or wrongly 
(mainly wrongly) he regards the po- 
lice as at best busybodies, at worst 
insolent Nosey Parkers. My sympa- 
thies are with the police, who have a 
most difficult job with the worst road 
and street system in northern Europe 
(and inferior as far as roads go to 
northern Italy). But facts are facts. 
The middle class doesn’t like the 
bobbies as much as it used to. It has 
learned that police evidence is not 
confirmation as strong as proofs of 
holy writ—or not always. And with a 
rising tide of crime, especially violent 
crime (a trickle by American stand- 
ards), he demands: Why don’t they 
leave motorists alone and clean up 
London (or Manchester or Birming- 
ham)? In short, the working class 
point of view, ironical and sceptical, 
is now a national point of view. 

Often this is very unjust. But there 
have been enough police scandals in 
recent years, of what may be politely 
called curiously symmetrical evidence 
given by police witnesses, of not im- 
plausible stories of suspects being 
beaten up, of the police habit of pro- 
ducing confessions instead of concrete 
evidence, to destroy much of the old 
confidence. At any rate, the situation 
has got bad enough for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to discover why 
the public doesn’t love the police any 
longer, for such an attitude is rightly 
seen as one source of national weak- 
ness. 

If the police are not what they 
were, it is because in addition to pay- 
ing for their own errors and sins, the 
police are part of “they.” “They” and 
“we.” For a great part of the English 
people, this Government, any Govern- 
ment, is “they.” For one thing, offi- 
cials, even Members of Parliament, 
speak a different language. They do 
this in vocabulary as well as in accent 
and tone. A social service state means 
a great deal of what the French call 
“paperasserie.” There are blanks and 
returns and regulations of all kinds to 
be filled in, read, obeyed. And leav- 
ing the morons out of it, there are 
plenty of people who can read Dickens 
who can’t read Bumble in modern 


dress. They look at the clogged masses 
of small type on bad paper often ask- 
ing what a semanticist would dismiss 
as ambiguous or downright meaning- 
less questions, and they get sore. 
These blanks calling for the names 
and birthdays of all the children; 
those paragraphs with six sub-para- 
graphs; the gobbledygook of all gov- 
ernments in all ages; this irritates 
people. And it seems to be proof of 
the accepted theory that “they” are 
pushing “us” about. It was one of the 
weaknesses of the Labor party to for- 
get that people are less grateful for 
benefits than irritated by minor an- 
noyances accompanying the benefits. 
Sure, the National Health Service is 
a fine thing, but look at this! 

Then there is the old problem of 
speech, It is not just a question of 
accent but of vocabulary and tone. 
And there is a steady recruiting into 
the “uppertone” of people of all ori- 
gins, leaving behind the people to 
whom the upper 10 or 10,000 or 10 
million lay down the law. True, many 
of the recruits into the ruling class in 
business and Government are not “U” 
by Miss Mitford’s standards, but it is 
not, in most cases, for want of trying! 
And the social service state rubs the 
two linguistic groups (which are 
often age groups and income groups 
as well) against each other. The so- 
cial services are here to stay, but they 
have not created that union of the na- 
tion that the innocent expected. In- 
side the Labor party itself there is 
plenty of resentment of the college 
boys, the friends of party leader 
Hugh Gaitskell who went to Win- 
chester or Rugby, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and don’t feel how people are 
in Keighley or Bethnal Green. The 
Tories are in a worse state, since they 
haven’t enough political figures of 
working-class origin to fill a taxi. 
They may point with pride to the new 
Minister of Labor and former Chief 
Whip, “Ted” Heath, but if Heath is 
an “outsider” by the standards of 
Eton and Boodles, he is very much an 
insider by the standards of a man 
who left school at 14 and who drops 
his aitches or has a glottal stop to 





delight the ear of Professor ‘Enry 
*Iggins. 

Of course, prosperity is sucking 
more and more people out of the 
working-class way of life. TV and the 
popular press are teaching the newly 
prosperous what to do with their 
money. The fish and chip business, 
the old pubs, are not what they were. 
But it will be a long time before Eng- 
lishmen are not classifiable by their 
speech, the way they do their hair, 
walk, eat. And on one side of the great 
divide are those who, votes or no 
votes, think of themselves as ruled 
and on the other those who, with 
more or less justice, think of them- 
selves as rulers. 

Yet it must be remembered there is 
not that suspicion of government that 
is partly natural, partly induced in 
Americans. When we think of graft, 
we don’t think of politicians or even 
of TV programs or union leaders, we 
don’t think of civil servants, we think 
of businessmen. And the yearly pro- 
cession of tycoons or near-tycoons 
from the directors’ room to the cells 
supports our simple view of life. (1 
say “we” because in Scotland and 
Wales there are bold knights of com- 
merce, too). We expect government to 
be equitable, honest and reasonably 
efficient. If you wouldn’t stand our 
telephones. we with more justice 
would burn down your Post Office. 

The English state may not be very 
much loved; but it is not very much 
feared and it is still a good deal 
trusted. There are great failures but 
they are forgiven or at any rate for- 
mally forgotten, like Suez. The Eng- 
lish male voter regards his political 
servants and masters with an irony 
that is usually good humored. The 
English woman voter doesn’t much re- 
gard him (and less her) at all. She 
has more serious things to think of, 
Elvis Presley at one age, Dad and the 
kids a little later. But all elected and 
appointed persons ought daily to re- 
peat to themselves Chesterton’s line: 
“But we are the people of England; 
and we have not spoken yet.” 

They could, possibly, be pushed 
too far and too fast. 
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Sabavala 


by Sharokh 


INDIA PREPARES 


BoMBAY 
SIAN AND AFRICAN nations will 
meet at a convention in New 
Delhi on February 18 to discuss the 
situation in Tibet. The convention, 
brought into being by Socialist leader 
Jayaprakash Narayan, is supported 
by all of India’s political parties, ex- 
cept the Communists. It will be at- 
tended by Ba Maw, a former Prime 
Minister of Burma, by an 1l-man 
delegation from the ruling Alliance 
party of Malaya, by leading lawyers 
and Buddhist scholars from Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, Japan and Cambodia, 
and by Chinese writers and intellec- 
tuals from Hong Kong. 

Among the Indian delegates to the 
convention will be Asoka Mehta, 
chairman of the Praja Socialist party, 
Minoo R. Masani, a founder of the 
new right-wing Swatantra party, 
Frank Moraes, editor-in-chief of the 
Indian Express newspaper group, and 
Purshottam Tricumdas, senior advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court of India 
and a member of the International 
Jurists Commission. All of them will 
address the convention. 

Several months ago Narayan, after 
consultation with the Dalai Lama, 
sent two personal representatives to 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East 
to canvass support for such a con- 
vention. Narayan was encouraged in 
his project by the assiduous work put 
in by Indian jurists who have been 
seeking to build up a case for geno- 
cide in Tibet and by the continued 
prominence the Indian press has 
given to the affairs of a most unfor- 
tunate neighbor—for whose current 
fate, it now is being admitted here, 
India is partly responsible. 





SHAROKH SABAVALA reports on India 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 





NARAYAN: CONFERENCE ORGANIZER 


The convention expects to pinpoint 
Communist China’s unquestionable 
violation of Tibetan autonomy and, 
through documented evidence, to 
bring forcefully to the notice of the 
Indian and Asian peoples the story 
of broken pledges, the deliberate 
sabotage of India’s coexistence policy 
and the trend toward expansion in 
direct contradiction to the spirit of 
the 1955 Bandung Conference. 

Conditioned by history, Asia has 
always tended to equate aggression 
with imperialism, and imperialism 
with the former colonial powers o 
Europe. Today it is being forced to 
recognize that imperialism is not the 
exclusive prerogative of the West and 
that at least one Asian power has 
appeared which wishes to grab the 
territory of another. This recogni 
tion, since it shatters all precom 
ceived notions, has come as a great 
shock, particularly to India. That 
China, with its huge land mass, would 
want to move further southward ap 
pears almost unbelievable to a large 
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Asian leaders will put facts of Chinese aggression on record 


FOR MEETING ON TIBET 


majority of the Indian people. That 
it should deliberately want to destroy 
the culture and traditions of another 
Asian 
equally inconceivable. And the fact 
that China actually occupied Indian 


nation was, until recently, 


territory last year appears so impos- 
sible that some Government leaders 
in this country still are talking of 
Chinese aggression as “incursions”— 
the result of “stupidity.” 

One of the objects of the Afro- 
Asian convention on Tibet will be 
to destroy, once and for all, the last 
shreds of illusion and this will obvi- 
ously embarrass the Indian Govern- 
ment. To the credit of the Govern- 
ment, however, the convention is to 
be held in the capital city, a stone’s 
throw from the seat of Indian au- 
thority, with all attendant publicity. 

The convention will certainly help 
India and the other participating 
Asian nations more than it can pos- 
bly help Tibet now. The time to 
have helped Tibet was in 1950 when 
Chinese troops first appeared on its 
borders. The time to have helped 
Tibet came again in 1954 when the 
Dalai Lama was in India quietly tell- 
ing the Government not to put too 
much credence in Chinese lip-service 
to Panch Shila—the Five Principles 
of Coexistence. Finally the time to 
have helped Tibet was in early 1959 
when its people rose in revolt. 

On each occasion India and the 
world stood on the sidelines, protest- 
ing, discussing and hoping against 
hope for the best, But the time is at 
hand when the free peoples of Asia 
must be made to realize that any fur- 
ther helplessness must lead ultimately 
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© oblivion. The facts must be placed 
before them, and after that the de- 
sion is up to them. 

For India, the facts are urgent. 


February 8, 1960 


This is a country of 420 million peo- 
ple which is striving, with the help 
of the outside world, to pull itself 
out of the mire of sloth, ignorance 
and abysmal poverty. For this nation 
at this time to have to divert men, 
money and, even more important, 
time to war-like preparations is al- 
most a crime against humanity. Yet 
this diversion appears inevitable. 
Indians are slowly, grudgingly, re- 
luctantly coming to the realization 
that all their efforts will be wasted if 
they cannot preserve their free way 
of life within inviolable frontiers. 
They are coming to know that the 
Chinese threat in the north is more 
than a territorial threat; it is an at- 
tempt at intimiation conceived on a 
much larger scale. So India in 1960 
is turning to the production of guns, 
supersonic jets and Army trucks— 
and is out to buy helicopters and 
transport planes. It is inaugurating 


a massive road-building 


program 
among some of the world’s highest 
mountains—a program, futile and 





DALAI LAMA: SCEPTICAL 


IN 1954 


wasteful from the standpoint of even- 
tual development, which it has been 
only too happy to neglect until now. 

Nothing has angered this slow-to- 
rouse nation more than the prospect 
of Chinese aggression. But as the 
Indian sponsors of the convention 
are said to feel, mere anger is not 
enough. Anger has to be supported 
by information so that the country 
can look ahead clearly and, when 
necessary, force its Government to 
look ahead equally clearly. The spon- 
sors feel that Indians have got to see 
what Communism really is, not what 
they would have it be. They should 
judge for themselves how far mod- 
ern Communism has moved away 
even from the teachings of Karl 
Marx, which they still are inclined 
to admire, They have got to be made 
to feel its ruthlessness and its utter 
contempt for the individual and the 
family, as the Tibetans have felt it. 

The convention sponsors expect 
that the story of Tibet, as it is being 
put together by Indian jurists, law- 
yers, journalists, traders, travelers, 
Buddhist monks and others, will make 
a unique contribution to a_ better 
understanding of the realities of the 
Communist threat. It can, for in- 
stance, show the Indian people how 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru is when he asserts that Chinese 
Communism must be treated sepa- 
rately from world Communism be- 
cause 


wrong 


“other Communist countries 
and parties still are friendly to In- 
dia.” Nehru can also be factually 
refuted when he continues to state 
that Communism is not bad in itself, 
but bad because it is outdated. “So,” 
says one of his listeners, “is a bul- 
lock-cart outdated. Does it make this 
method of transportation, still used 
by a majority of Indians, bad?” 
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BOHN 


ESTERDAY I did an unusual thing. 
Y; took a walk. Here in subur- 
banite, development-covered northern 
Delaware where I make my home, 
everyone has a car. It never occurs 
to anyone to use anything else. No 
matter where I am or with whom I 
am dealing, whenever I have sug- 
gested that I could walk home or to 
any other desired point, I have seen 
a look of horror come into friendly 
eyes and I have been buried under 
multiple offers of cars. One would 
think I had revealed some proof of 
dangerous insanity. 

But yesterday I was here in my 
study quite alone. There was no one 
to interfere and save me from my 
wild impulse. Beyond my window I 
could see a clear, clean and shining 
world. I needed a haircut and the 
barbershop was a couple of miles 
away, There was no one about to 
offer transportation by car. I could 
wander at will through the winding 
ways of Brandywine Hundred. So off 
I went. 
many ad- 


Pedestrianism offers 


vantages over every other sort of 
locomotion. On my way to the 
barbershop | made numerous pleas- 
ant observations. | was especially 
pleased by the friendly welcome given 
me by the dogs as I passed from 
neighborhood to neighborhood. Many 
of them followed me as_ though 
anxious to make sure I had protection 
and guidance. For a little way and 
a short time each one of them was 
my own pet. And I was interested in 
the trees and shrubbery planted 
around the neat, new development 
houses. 


Most of the time. however, I was 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Pleasures of 


Taking a Walk 


not thinking of the homes and high- 
ways of Brandywine Hundred. My 
mind was far away and concerned 
with other times, other scenes and 
other persons. It was, in fact, pic- 
turing other walks with other walk- 
ers. My 
brother along the Rocky River out 


first hikes were with my 


there in Ohio, the state where I was 
born and bred. In or by that lovely, 
lively stream we could, of course, 
fish or swim or just loaf. But often 
we would start upstream or down and 
just keep on going. 

A river is the most lively and al- 
together satisfactory guide for a 
couple of boys on a hike. As we 
went upward it would grow con- 
stantly younger, newer, more closely 
tied in with the land—auntil, finally, 
it became a purling brook. As we 
strode downward, it would become 
constantly broader, calmer, more dig- 
nified and responsible. Here and 
there a dam would furnish power for 
an old-fashioned flour mill and, in- 
cidentally, a swimming-hole for the 
boys from miles around, We knew 
that at the end of its exciting career 
it would rush foaming into Lake 
Erie, 

Our imaginations were enlivened 
by the thought that the most intimate 
countryside stream is a part of that 
great system which carries the water 
to the sky, brings it down in the form 
of rain and then carries it from the 
highest mountains, through the widest 
valleys and out into the great sea— 
on its way enlivening and enriching 
the soil and making possible the life 
of the human race. What a subject for 
a couple of boys who were not in the 
least pressed for time! 


In the water, of course, there wer 
myriad sorts of fish, frogs, crabs and 
turtles. To a couple of young chaps 
just getting their first notions of 
Darwinism these creatures were a 
never-ending source of interest. Our 
discussions may not have been ver 
scholarly, but they were far-ranging 
and full of bold theories. The chief 
subject of speculation was the future 
of mankind. The world would, of 
course, grow better and better, and 
we pictured ourselves as taking a 
not too humble part in this improve. 
ment. What a wonderful world and 
what wonderful lives we foresaw as 
we lolled on soft banks and listened 
to the laughing music of the stream! 

And then, as I strolled along on 
my way to the barber’s establishment, 
my mind leaped ahead to the time 
when, with the most understanding 
friend I have ever had, I went wander. 
ing through the exciting landscapes 
of northern France. We had started 
out to spend a year at the Sorbonne, 
but arrived a couple of months in ad- 
vance of the opening of the term 
My friend suggested that the best 
way for me to learn French would 
be for us to turn ourselves loose 
among the French. So we set out 
from Rouen and followed our in- 
stincts through Normandy and Brit 
tany. Within four weeks I was jab- 
bering French, but this was not the 
chief result of our method of travel. 

In those days—that was in 1903— 
there were few American students or 
travelers of any sort in Europe. In 
our two months on the road we me 
not a single countryman. We were 
lost on French roads, in French inns. 
homes, churches and cathedrals. We 
were lost in France. We spoke, ate. 
drank and thought as those provit: 
cials spoke, ate, drank and thought. 
The beauty of the French landscape 
and the French towns soaked into us 
I thrill now when I recall Amiens, 
Chartres, Beauvais. 

My journey to the barber's chait 
was not as exciting and significant 
as all this. But it did, at least, give 
me a chance to call back the richness 
and goodness of old experience. 
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By William Burden Jr. 


Can America Close 


the Missile Gap? 


U. S. deterrent power endangered by new weapons trend 


State of the 
Union the high 


accuracy of ballistic missiles seemed 


HE PRESIDENT’S 
plaudits for 


a curious means of strengthening 
public confidence in United States 
strategic power. The effect could be 
quite the reverse were the implica- 
tions of his remarks widely recog- 
nized. 

In 14 recent test shots, the Presi- 
dent said, Atlas intercontinental mis- 
siles had struck, on an average, with- 
in two miles of their targets, missing 
by “less than the length of a jet run- 
way.” The example was peculiarly 
apt, as it is U.S. air bases that would 
be the certain targets of a Soviet mis- 
sile attack now and for the three-to- 
five-year period before this country 
accumulates a sizeable missile force. 

It was somewhat of an understate- 
ment to add that accuracy of this 
order brought targets “well within 
the circle of destruction” wrought by 
a missile warhead. Should the target 
be parked aircraft, such as those of 
our Strategic Air Command, the air 
burst of a warhead 
would be effective up to five miles 
from the point of explosion. For a 
five-megaton warhead, the yield fre- 
quently attributed to Soviet ICBMs, 
the zone of danger to parked aircraft 


two-megaton 


could extend to perhaps seven miles. 
or more than three times the an- 
nounced margin of error in missile 
accuracy. 


Our Government has conceded the 








WILLIAM BurveN Jr. works as a re- 
search a:sistant with the Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research. 
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great advantage of striking first to 
the Soviets and credits them with a 
probable superiority in numbers of 
operational ICBMs for the “missile 
gap” years of 1961-64. They should 
also be granted at least parity with 
the U.S. in missile performance and 
more accurate knowledge of our mili- 
tary installations than we have of 
theirs. The import of the President’s 
remarks, therefore, was that our 
bombers are vulnerable to destruc- 
tion by weapons in which our adver- 
sary holds the advantage. Rather than 
strengthening faith in this country’s 
“enormous defense power,” his dis- 
closure supported warnings that the 
deterrent efficacy of our strategic 
power is being rapidly reduced by 
the trend of weapon development. 
One 


peared in a study of military tech- 


such warning recently ap- 


nology prepared for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research. A 


this report was that the danger of 


conclusion reached in 
nuclear war would increase measura- 
bly during the early 1960s as the 
Soviets counter our subsonic bomb- 
ers with missiles of growing num- 
bers, accuracy and destructive power. 
Recommendations were made to ac- 
U.S. missile pro- 
grams and to provide greater pro- 


celerate certain 


tection for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s aircraft during this period, 
but it was recognized that these ex- 
pedients could not outweigh the ad- 
vantage gained by the Soviets in 
posing a later “weapons generation” 
against its predecessor. 


It bears repetition here that this 
country has as yet no operational 
system to warn of missile attacks, 
much less the prospect of any de- 
fense weapon sufficiently effective to 
prevent the destruction of targets 
whose locations are known to an 
enemy. (On the basis of published 
military appraisals, the 
proposed Nike-Zeus anti-missile mis- 


Army’s 


sile appears limited to the partial pro- 
tection of a few key installations 
from primitive forms of attack.) 
Long-range missilery is a new and 
still relatively unexploited area of 
applied science in which progress of 
considerable magnitude and rapidity 
must be expected. Foreseeable ad- 
vances will increase the accuracy, 
reliability and the destructive power 
of intercontinental missiles, extend 
their range to global dimensions, 
sharply reduce their reaction times 


should this 
them 


and, prove necessary, 
difficult to 
locate, identify and destroy in flight. 
with variable 


flight paths, to take one example of 


make even more 


Low-altitude missiles 
the systems now under development, 
could undercut or outflank the cover- 
age of conventional radars and de- 
fense weapons. Refinements of this 
nature promise to increase the ad- 
vantages that missiles have already 
lent to the nation which initiates 
nuclear war. 

It is frequently stated that this 
“triumph of the offensive” in strate- 
gic warfare will be offset by other 
technological developments that make 
possible the protection of retaliatory 
power. Solid fuel ICBMs, such as the 
U.S. Minuteman programmed for 
1963-64, will be appreciably smaller 
than the present liquid fuel weapons 
and, for this reason and others, the 
better suited to “hardened” (under- 
ground) and mobile sites. The weight 
of attack assumed necessary to de- 
stroy an underground missile base, 
and the difficulties of locating a 
mobile one such as a nuclear sub- 
marine, are expected to reduce the 
confidence that an aggressor could 
place in the effectiveness of his first 
strike against the opponent’s force. 
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On this theme has been written 
many a hymn of faith in the efficacy 
of “invulnerable” deterrent systems, 
most of them based upon weapons 
that do not yet exist. Weapons popu- 
lar for this purpose are submarine 
missile systems (still far from opera- 
tional status) and nuclear-powered 
aircraft (the first of which may fly 
in five years). 

These odes are often notable for 
their assumptions that Soviet mili- 
tary technology will remain. static 
until our own weapons are perfected, 
mass produced and deployed (a pos- 
Soviet 
Khrushchev in his speech of January 
14) and that 


weapon is somehow equivalent to the 


sibility denied by Premier 


development of a 


creation of military power. These as- 
sumptions are sufficiently misleading 
to warrant brief comment. 

Military 


unilateral and static; it is advancing 


technology is far from 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain at 
a rate unsurpassed in even the great 
wars of the past. A continuing effect 
of its development has been that of 
making vulnerable to attack an in- 
number and 


creasing variety of 


targets. Hardened missile sites and 
military earth satellites. to give but 
two examples, were thought of only 
a short time ago as systems secure 
from economically viable means of 
assault. Rapid progress in missile ac- 
curacy has now cast doubt on both 
judgments before the target systems 
themselves have even been built. The 
rate of technological progress, in 
other words, can well make today’s 
“invulnerable” weapons system into 
tomorrow’s sitting duck. 

The leadtime required to develop 
a weapons system, then produce and 
deploy it in strength adequate for 
its mission, is another factor some- 
times forgotten in the discussion of 
weaponry. The Atlas ICBM. to take 
an extreme but relevant example, can 
be traced to research studies begun 
as far back as 1946 (although the 
project did not receive the highest 


until the fall of 


1955). The weapon was successfully 


national priority 


fired over its full range in Novem- 
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ber 1958 and declared to be “opera- 


tional” last September 1. Earlier 


recognition of the missile’s  im- 


portance could of course have 
shortened this development period: 
under the prevailing levels of support 
for the project, this time span is con- 
tribute to 


sidered a the weapon’s 


developers and a reflection of the 
magnitude of their task. 

The number of presently opera- 
tional Atlas missiles can, however, be 
counted on the fingers of one hand: 
“soft” 
bases and would be vul- 


they are standing on (un- 
hardened ) 
nerable to so conventional a military 
technique as rifle fire. Published esti- 


mates are that it will be another one 


to two years before the first even 
partially underground Atlas _ base 


will be completed near Cheyenne. 
Wyoming. At that time it may be 
appropriate to speak of the Atlas as 


adding new strength to America’s 
defense power. 
As for the Polaris missile sub- 


marine, there are hopes that this 
promising weapons system will be 
successfully tested by the end of this 
year. It takes from 30-36 months to 
build one of these submarines, how- 
ever, and at present funding and con- 
struction rates a decade will pass be- 
fore this country possesses a minimal 
force of 30 such weapons, 

This is not to say that American 


strategic power should not be 
channeled into mobile and_ other 


partially protected weapons systems 
that can make credibie our retaliatory 
The that 
weapons can be most usefully ap- 


threat. point is rather 
praised in the context of a nation’s 
strategy and with a realization of 
the time and effort necessary to trans- 
iorm a new development into military 
Claims of 
other 


emerging weapons systems do a dis- 


power. “invulnerability” 


and absolute qualities for 
tinct disservice in this regard. They 
quickly outlive their validity in to- 
day’s technological environment and, 
by doing so, mislead public opinion 
on the nature and cost of the protec- 
tion attainable by military means. 
The quality of this protection is 


now limited to something far shor 
of physical security. Advances jp 
weaponry have made nuclear attack 
mechanically feasible. and the tools 
of warfare promise to become jp. 
creasingly effective for this purpose, 
Deterrence of such an attack will cop. 
tinue to depend on our ability 4 
raise its costs to levels unacceptable t 
the potential aggressor. As tech. 
nology increases the price and per. 
formance of weapons systems, and 
widens the variety that it becomes 
efforts 
requisite to deterrence are likely to 


feasible to construct, the 
grow in proportion. 

In weighing the magnitude and di. 
rection of these efforts. there is per. 
haps no greater need than for the 
realistic discussion of weapons sys 
tems and their relation to national 
Our that of de 
terring attack, calls for a_ militan 


purpose. purpose. 
posture both different from and more 
difficult to achieve than that suited 
to an 


aggressor. An aggressor can 


channel his weapons 
attack date of 


choosing: the deterrer must be pre. 


programs to- 
ward an his own 
pared to face a variety of threats at 
times and places chosen by his at- 
versary. Missiles on_ relatively in- 
expensive “soft” bases might be of 
considerable value to another cour- 
try; they are not so to the US. or 
its allies. Mobile strategic weapons 
and orbiting reconaissance systems. 
other hand, would be o 
greater use to this nation than to ik 


on the 


potential enemies. 

The direction of technological é 
fort along lines consistent with ow 
that 
standoff whose arrival has been # 


strategy may lead to nuclear 
prematurely assumed, It may be po 
sible by the mid-1960s to have de 
which. 


though not individually secure from 


ployed retaliatory systems 
attack, are of such numbers. variet} 
and mobility to make their location 
and destruction impractical. The 
vision of two great adversaries facing 
each other with hundreds of such 
weapons, however, may well be one 
to which only its distance lends & 


chantment. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Albert Camus: ‘Refusal 


Without Renunciation’ 


By Francois Bondy 


".. GREAT REVELATIONS a man receives in his life 
are few, usually one or two. But they transfigure 
him, like his luck.” 

These words of Albert Camus appeared just a year 
ago in Preuves in an article on the new edition of Les 
Isles, a book by his teacher, Jean Grenier, who introduced 
the young Camus to philosophy and literature in Algiers 
25 years ago. There will be no lack of tributes to the 
youngest of all winners of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
who contributed more to the ever-widening influence of 
French literature than anyone else of his generation. 

In the countries where his works are not allowed to 
appear—in particular, in the Soviet satellites—they have 
passed from hand to hand and exerted a strong influence 
om the younger generation. The same applies to Spain, 
among whose exiled democrats he had many close friends 
and to which he felt bound by especially close ties, pos- 
bly on account of his mother’s Spanish ancestry. In 
Japan and India the traveler from France is constantly 
questioned about him by the young intellectuals. The 
influence of Albert Camus, not merely as an author but 
as a brotherly human voice, was still growing in East 


| and West alike—and equally in France itself where the 


younger generation recognized its best self in this writer 
ii spite of the fact that, unlike Sartre and Mauriac, he 
was identified with no journal and no clique. 

In spite of his gift for friendship, Camus went his own 
way to the end. He never tried to push his name forward 
by makine incessant pronouncements and engaging in 
controversies. On the contrary, he exercised a restraint 
which gave all the more weight to his occasional inter- 





ventions—latterly and most frequently on behalf of 
Tibor Dery and the other imprisoned Hungarian writers. 
a 

og Bonny, Swiss journalist, is editor of Preuves. 


rench magazine of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


“Letter to 
Exupéry’s “Letter to a Hostage,” 


Camus’ 


after St. 
the first human voice 


a German Friend” was, 
to reach individuals in shattered and defeated postwar 
Germany. Camus, who had played a leading part in the 
Resistance movement, believed that the experience of 
nihilism which his generation had known throughout 
Europe was a temptation, a danger and a necessity which 
he, no less than his Gertnan contemporaries, was bound 
to face and come to terms with. He therefore refused to 
postulate any specifically German “depravity,” yet this 
was the time when the Communist poet, Louis Aragon, 
was demanding the annexation of the Rhineland and the 
confiscation of all French works of art in German hands 
because no German eye was any longer worthy of looking 
at a French picture. 

To put the matter in negative terms: In this difficult 
and terrible quarter-century, in which he so often backed 
up his views with the whole integrity of his person, he 
never wrote a word of which he needed to be ashamed 
later on—and of how few can that be said! It was just 
this “virtue” of the “just man” who never degraded him- 
self by making concessions and compromises which got 
on the nerves of some French critics and which they 
even declared a weakness, at the time he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize. The constancy of his themes and the con- 
sistency of his outlook were certainly less “interesting” 
than the developments and modifications of other more 
volatile thinkers who keep their readers in suspense with 
their confessions and recantations. In The Fall, however, 
Camus made bitter fun of this figure of the just man, 
into which he himself developed quite involuntarily, with 
a humor and self-irony which should have shattered the 
notion that he was self-satisfied. 

It is true that after the early perfection of the Noces 


‘and The Outsider there were signs of a certain wariness, 


which was due not to any regard for his early and already 
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brilliant reputation but to the feeling that he had not 
yet produced his real work and could not think of any 
phase in his literary development as final. In 1958, after 
much pressure from his friends, he republished his long- 
since out-of-print sketches, L’Envers et [Endroit. In the 
preface to this new edition he wrote: 

“There always comes a day in the life of an artist when 
he has to draw a balance, when he tries to approach his 
own center. ... There is nothing to prevent my dreaming 
that some day I shall be able to put in the center of 
my work the wonderful silence of a mother and the effort 
to rediscover a justice and a love which would be a 
match for this silence. It is not forbidden to dream that 
a man can return, through wars and noise and madness, 
to this silent home where even death is a blissful si- 
lence. .. . | know for sure that a man’s work is nothing 
other than this long journey, to find again, by the 
roundabout way of art, the two or three great and simple 
images which opened his heart for the first time. And 
therefore, after 20 years’ work I still believe that I have 
not yet even begun my work.” 

When one considers the unity and integrity of his 
work, one must find it difficult to share the feeling that 
Camus had that his real work still lay ahead of him. But 
for him the feeling was perfectly genuine and real. It is 
therefore part and parcel of the absurdity which he 
recognized so early, in The Myth of Sisyphus, as a 
vital force, that his senseless death will make us identify 
him too much with the image of youth setting out on 
life’s journey and achieving early fulfillment. Camus had 
not achieved completeness, his work was not finished and 
he has been snatched away all too soon. 

Camus loved playing and he loved loving. He had a 
dry, unemotional sense of humor and yet even to those 
nearest to him he often appeared a fundamentally tragic 
figure, a man who dared the extremes. who wanted to 
understand and combine the extremes, He made an at- 
tempt to achieve such an understanding in his most 
exacting work, The Rebel, which turned out nevertheless 
to be his weakest. He was better at portraying: extreme 
situations. Acting and the stage were as much part of his 
work as they were of his life, and they can also be felt 
in the spoken monologue of The Fall. 

As an actor and producer, he made a place for him- 
self in the theater at a very early age, and the theater. 
with which he first came in contact in impecunious 
traveling companies, always remained an essential part 
of his life. Actors such as Gérard Philipe. who died a few 
weeks before Camus, Maria Casarés and Catherine Sellers 
owed a great deal to him. Camus was happier in the 
theater than at his desk, and he regarded the little work- 
ing community of artists, actors and stage workers as 
the happiest possible prototype of the small group, which 
was the only form of society that he needed. 

The sentences quoted at the beginning of this article 
about the great revelations which transform a human 
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life, in which he was thinking of himself, will also apply 
to some of the readers who knew him only through his 
work and yet had the feeling of engaging in an intimate 
conversation with a human being. At a moment when 
it would be wrong to attempt an assessment of his literary 
achievement, perhaps I may be allowed to strike a per. 
sonal note. 

It is a recollection, above all, of Camus the journalist 
as he was in the late summer of 1944, on the staff of the 
daily paper, Combat, which had been founded by the 
Resistance group of that name and in which Camus had 
played a leading part. With Camus as editor-in-chief there 
came into being for a few short months a paper to which 
such various and distinguished writers. as Georges 
Bernanos, André Malraux, Raymond Aron and Jean. 
Paul Sartre were proud to contribute. Camus, who was 
barely 30 at the time—one remembers him with a 
cigarette forever hanging from his lower lip—ruled over 
this short-lived family with a natural authority and over 
the paper itself with a professional skill like that which 
he also displayed in the theater. He had mastered every 
detail of the craft. At that time he was hostile to ever) 
kind of nationalism and power-political pride, with which 
other minds, some of them good minds, were intoxicated. 
and he always retained this hostility. It was in his office 
that, with friends from five countries, we established the 
first committee for a European federation. 

The tension between solitude and self-surrender to a 
cause is as evident in his work as it was in his life, I! 
exists, for example, between The Outsider and the help- 
ing doctor in The Plague. He sometimes described his 
attitude as a “refus sans renoncement,” a refusal without 
renunciation. Camus was sometimes criticized for nol 
having taken a more open and more generous line in 
the Algerian drama. which moved him, as a European 
from Algiers, deeply and conflictingly. Camus abstained 
from recalling his social inquiry on the misery of the 
Kabyles, which led to his banishment from Algeria when 
he was 20 years old, or his successful attempts to bring 
together Algerian Moslem writers and help them get 
their writings published. Least of all did he want it to 
be known that on several occasions he had traveled to 
Algiers to intercede with the Residents Robert Lacoste 
and Jacques Soustelle on behalf of prisoners condemned 
to death and on behalf of internees. Nor would he have 
allowed anyone who knew of these efforts to have 
breathed a word about them. 

It is a hardly believable fact that this active and im- 
tensive life has been extinguished at such an early age. 
The enduring influence of his work will fail for a long 
time to provide us with the slightest consolation. For 
Camus was not merely a literary but, above all. a human 
influence. It was this that made him as unique in the 
French literary world as Simone Weil, whose works he 
published, was in the philosophical. 

It is not only France that mourns. 
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Amor Vincit Omnia 


The Natural History of Love. 
By Morton A. Hunt. 
Knopf. 416 pp. $5.95. 


“It Is COMMON to all witches to 
practice carnal copulation with dev- 
ils.” This item from an Inquisitor’s 
notebook might explain a great deal 
about a good many of us. For is 
there not something of the witch in 
every woman, and a bit of the devil 
in every man? 

However, Morton Hunt, in his 
Natural History Of Love, will not 
allow the resolution of the affair by 
any simple formula. He begins with 
the Greeks, who “invented” love but 
had a radical distaste for marriage, 
and goes on to the Romans, whose 
approach was lusty and exuberant, 
with overtones of obscenity and of 
hatred, He then treats the early Mid- 
dle Ages, with its dream of “spiritual 
marriage” and courtly love, and with 
its extraordinary practice of amor 
purus—“protracted sessions of sex 
play, unclothed and in bed, without 
yielding to the imperious drive 
toward completion.” The Renaissance 
appears as schizoid, torn between the 
ideal of the Blessed Virgin and the 
ideal of sinful Eve. The Puritans of 
the 17th century are rehabilitated as 
champions of a wholesome connu- 
bial bliss. As for the modern period, 
which is called “The Age Of Love,” 
its two predecessors are the Age of 
Reason, which celebrated instinct and 
intelligence without morals or emo- 
tions, and the Victorian era, which 
glorified the morals and the emotions 
but was fearful of instinct. 

Hunt’s approach to the data is to 
be suspicious of the record of crea- 
tive literature, while attempting to 
give us, from historical materials, a 
series of realistic portraits of love in 
each of the major eras of Western 
history. Some of the personality pro- 
files in this book are startling and 
memorable: Alcibiades, the corrupt 
darling of Greece; Julius Caesar, or 
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Catullus, for the decadence of Rome; 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein, or Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, for courtly love. 

There is also the spiritual ancestor 
of the cool cat of today. One con- 
tender for the title might be Ninon de 
l’Enclos, who understood love as a 
blind instinct or appetite which is 
dangerous only when we form sub- 
lime ideas about it. It should be 
curbed by reason and disciplined into 
comradeship. When one of Ninon’s 
lovers was having his turn, he was 
forbidden to show affection in pub- 
lic; and, when he was supplanted by 
another, he was expected to remain 
in attendance as a good friend. 
Meanwhile he could contribute to her 
upkeep. The other contender for the 
title might be Madame de Maintenon, 
who took no pleasure in sex, but 
charmed Louis XIV for 32 years by 
never showing annoyance or boredom 
in his presence, and by always seek- 
ing to please and to cheer him. 


One 


Morton Hunt in his inquiry must be 


consequence of following 
that we are disabused of some of our 
pet illusions, Certainly it is disturb- 
ing, by the criteria established here, 
to contrast the civilized Greeks to the 
comparatively uncivilized Puritans. 
The epigram of Palladas sums up 
the Athenian view of matrimony: 

Marriage brings a man only two 

happy days: 
The day he takes his bride to bed, 
And the day he lays her in her 
grave. 

For the rest, satisfaction was to be 
found with the prostitute or the flute 
player, but preferably with the cour- 
tesan or the homosexual partner. On 
the other hand, a Puritan divine 
could rhapsodize, for 200 pages, on 
“marriage love” as a sweet compound 
of spiritual affection and carnal at- 
traction. In this relationship the 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


Puritan was no puritan, and the 
classical Humanist was _ scarcely 
human. 

For those who have not yet found 
release from the early years of this 
century, I must recommend the brief 
chapter on “The Sexual Revolution,” 
with its treatment of Havelock Ellis, 
Isadora Duncan and Marie Stopes, 
and with its footnote on Kinsey— 
“applying to sex a_boilermaker’s 
sense of values which reduced every- 
thing to a matter of tension and ‘out- 
-,"* 

Surely the greatest fraud of the 
lot was Havelock Ellis, imposing on 
his wife a hideous suffering as he 
calmly discussed with her his current 
affairs with other women, being con- 
fident all the time that this made for 
the enrichment of their mutual love; 
until eventually the unhappy lady— 
having tried unsuccessfully to end it 
all by swallowing morphine and then 
by jumping into a well and then out 
of a window—managed to die of a 
chill and so to achieve a condition 
where she ceased to care. When she 
was gone, Ellis found himself an- 
other mistress and companion, but 
was swift in his ostracism of a friend 
who ventured to practice with this 
lady the free love which Ellis himself 
had so long advocated. 

But we are now presumed to be 
beyond all that, in an awareness that 
“love is not painlessly divisible, that 
sex and affection, play and earnest, 
love affairs and marriage, cannot be 
easily or neatly maintained in sepa- 
rate compartments of the personal- 
ity.” Ours is the new romanticism: 
“at once unromantic in the sense that 
it is practical, inquisitive, and cau- 
tious, and romantic in the sense that 
it seeks a ‘right one’ with whom love 
can be powerful, legitimate, and en- 
during.” Indeed, ours is an age By 
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Love Obsessed. The big, unanswered 
question of our time is: “Who Is 
Woman? What Is She?” Or is that 
a very old question? 

Scholars may wish to quarrel with 
Morton Hunt over the adequacy of 
his tale, concerning his perspectives 
and proportions. Every one will have 


a word about what love is really do- 
ing now. Meanwhile let us not fail 
to remark that The Natural History 
Of Love is a most satisfying book—- 
civilized, erudite, interesting, as 
“frank” and “honest” as one could 
wish and, in the best sense of the 


phrase, profoundly moral. 





A Labor Camp Memoir 


Beria’s Gardens. 
By Unto Parvilahti. 
Dutton. 286 pp. $5.00. 


HAVING READ A dozen or so books 
about other people’s experiences in 
Soviet prisons and labor camps 
(some of them unpretentious and, on 
the whole, objective chronicles, free 
of sentimentality and_tearfulness; 
others, so filled with self-imagined 
heroism and obvious political bias 
that their truth can be discerned with 
difficulty because the facts often bear 
no relation to reality), | ask myself: 
Why is it that I am growing more and 
more immune to their urgency? Is it 
because | doubt the authenticity of 
the actual facts? Or is it that, having 
been through similar experiences my- 
self, I do not believe they can ever 
be communicated to others? In order 
to sympathize and to understand, one 
must have shared. But then only the 
dead would have the ultimate right 
to write about ultimate matters. 

Unto Parvilahti’s Beria’s Gardens 
(an unfortunate title which expresses 
an irony quite at odds with the mat- 
ter-of-fact style of the book) is an 
truthful 
events, places, people and situations 


exceptionally record of 
which the author, a Finn, came across 
through 
some one-half of the Soviet Union. 


in his 10-year “journey” 
This may seem very little to some 
readers, but it is an achievement 
nonetheless. Prison and labor camp 
literature abounds in so much fiction 
that it is sometimes painful to read. 
Parvilahti’s lack of imagination is 
therefore refreshing. 

I became convinced of his deter- 
mination to stick to the facts by the 
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Reviewed by Pawel Mayewski 
Editor, “The Broken Mirror” 


time I reached page six, where he 
writes that, because of the arrange- 
ments with his guard, he could easily 
have escaped. This brought back 
memories of similar situations: It 
often happened — especially during 
mass arrests of non-Soviet citizens, 
when prison space was so scarce that 
open-air places of detention had to be 
improvised—that many of us had 
ample opportunity to escape before 
being put securely behind bars. It is 
a mysterious paradox of prisoner 
psychology that most of us never took 
the chance. I submit this fact as a 
theme for students of irony. Was it 
because, being innocent, we believed 
that justice would prevail? 

After thus “sealing” his fate, Par- 
vilahti followed the usual pattern of 
so many of Stalin’s prisoners. Well- 
arranged chronologically and, at least 
in the first part, unmarred by socio- 
political speculations, his book helps 
define this pattern: an arrest out of 
nowhere; interrogations conducted in 
a vacuum; constant moving from one 
place of detention to another, appar- 
ently without rhyme or reason; and, 
ultimately, a sentence. 

I wish I could impress on those 
for whom such experiences are either 
an abstract nightmare or an unfor- 
tunate, pitiable adventure just how 
overpowering, destructive — even 
physical —is the prisoner’s feeling 
of despair and utter helplessness. 
Parvilahti, like so many before him, 
fails to show this. I suspect that, in 
addition to fear for one’s being, this 


feeling is a profound part of the so 
cial context: an inability to react 
effectively, if at all, against manipu- 
lation by a force which is faceless 
and yet always close. 

Of particular interest to me are 
Parvilahti’s labor camp memories, 
The Stalinist concept of punishment 
and rehabilitation was full of con- 
tradictions, but the most ironic of all 
was the theory of the labor camp 
institution as a qualitative change 
for the better in the prisoner’s lot: 
from the open-air camp _ through 
labor to dignity. In fact, as nearly 
every prisoner will admit, the labor 
camp was almost a direct route to 
death, whereas the prison, monoton- 
ous and stifling as it was. offered 
chances of survival. Far more humane 
than Nazi camps, 
whose whole function was to anni- 


concentration 


hilate, Stalinist camps were neverthe- 
less a terrifying invention, a trap, 
contrived of political raison d état, 
metaphysical cruelty and the acci- 
dental, that claimed thousands upon 
thousands of human beings. A 
threshold to a common grave, the 
camp offered only capricious means 
of survival. 

There is a number of moving pas- 
Parvilahti’s book and 
strangely enough all of them are from 
the chapters about the Temnikovsky 
labor camp, In one passage describ- 
ing the burial rites, Parvilahti says. 
“When the ground was frozen these 
pits of course were left very shallow. 
The dead were often the prey of 
foxes, wolves and dogs. Once, when 


sages in 


a score of other prisoners and myself 
were being marched from the twenty- 
first point to the sixth point, we saw 
a hand sticking up out of the snow, 
with the index and middle fingers 
stretched stiff as though taking a Boy 
Scout’s oath. Our guard spat towards 
it and said contemptuously: ‘Sobaki 
(the dogs).” I saw these cemeteries 
of bones up in the North of Russia: 
how can one translate their meaning 
to others—after Auschwitz, Belsen 
and Vorkuta, and under the shadow 
of disasters still in the making? 


Approximately the last third of the 
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hook deals with the author’s post- 
prison experiences, supposedly those 
of a free man on probation—on the 
Taimyr Peninsula. Interesting as 
these may be to others, I found them 
anti-climactic. Without questioning 
their authenticity, I am a little un- 
easy about the degree of exactitude 
possible when describing a country 
as huge as the Soviet Union glimpsed 
as though from a train window. The 
poverty and unhappiness which Par- 
vilahti attempts to describe and ex- 


plain in his chapters about free and 


semi-free life in Russia are part of 
a complex problem that must be ap- 
proached with caution, if only to 
avoid sinning by omission. 
Compared with standards in some 
Western countries, the plight of the 
people Parvilahti saw on the penin- 
sula is indeed miserable and cruel. 
The bureaucratic blindness, the chaos 
arising from erroneous planning, the 
hypocrisy, the bungling efforts to re- 
shape what is not reshapable, the 
inequality—much has already been 
said about these aspects of the Soviet 


system. But. to some degree, the is- 


sues of life are relative. What Par- 
vilahti saw was in part a result of 
World War II and was not uncon- 
nected with the conditions and devas- 
tation experienced elsewhere. Did the 
author ever see the horrors lived with 
daily and for years by the Poles, the 
Russians and other nationalities dur- 
ing his pre-prison association with 
the German armies? Had he at least 
in his book, his 


memoirs might have been a fuller 


mentioned them 


document of compassion and protest. 





Thirteen Days That Shook the Kremlin. 
By Tibor Meray. 
Praeger. 298 pp. $5.00. 


THe HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION and 
the part that Imre Nagy played in it 
is by no means a new subject. It can 
be said without exaggeration that the 
uprising of the Hungarian people is 
the best known—at least on the sur- 
face—of all popular uprisings in his- 
tory. Since 1956, some 50 books and 
pamphlets and thousands of articles 
and surveys have been devoted to 
Hungary, a country which not so 
long ago was still considered by many 
Westerners as “remote and mysteri- 
ous.” And the question remains, after 
all the time that has elapsed since the 
events of October 1956 and all that 
has heen written on the subject, can 
Tibor Meray’s book supply the reader 
with any further information? 

Almost all the previous books were 
devoted exclusively to the outside, 
that is, the “picturesque,” aspect of 
the revolution. The Western reader 
is perfectly aware of how things hap- 
pened in Budapest during those his- 
toric days (and for many readers the 
name of Kilian Barracks has become 
as familiar as that of their home 
‘own). Until the publication of this 
wok, however, no serious study had 
ver tried to tell the why. None had 
fer given a fair and objective an- 
alysis of the evolution inside the 
Hungarian Communist Party after 
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the death of Stalin, or of the attitude 
of Soviet leaders when they were 
faced with the consequences brought 
about by “de-Stalinization” in Hun- 
gary. Nor has any book given fully 
the personality of Imre Nagy, who, 
from a “Moscow” Communist, be- 
came the national hero of his country. 

Tibor Meray’s book is above all 
a brilliant reportage of the Hungarian 
Revolution as seen by an eye-witness 
who not only played a part in those 
events but also lived through the 
popular effervescence of the months 
preceding the uprising. This report- 
age is the first virtually complete 
report of the events of 1956, It is 
the work of a talented journalist, in- 
tended more for the general public 
than specialists. It 
should also be added that Meray has 
written his book (which will probably 
also be published in French and Ger- 
man) for the Anglo-Saxon public. 
The choice of the title, the frequent 
use of a whole series of journalistic 


for political 


expressions and a tendency towards 
the sensational indicate that in writ- 
ing his book the author tried to cater 
to the taste of American and British 
readers. 

Meray’s very vivid book is quite 
superior to all those that were pro- 
duced by foreign correspondents on 


their return from Budapest. More- 
over, by reason of his position and 
friendships, Meray has much very 
valuable 

about the 
Soviet and Hungarian leaders in 
Moscow and Budapest before and 


information — especially 


conversations between 


during the revolution. 

The author does not hesitate to 
refer, even if timidly, to certain “deli- 
cate” aspects of the events of October 
1956. For example, he examines the 
activities of Cardinal Mindszenty, the 
influence of Radio Free Europe, 
which (at least until November 1) 
violently attacked Nagy, and the im- 
portance of the fascists who—despite 
their remoteness from the mass of 
insurgents—were not without danger 
for the future of the country. 

However, after 
Meray’s interesting book, certain as- 
pects of the events in Hungary still 
remain obscure. Many parts of the 


even reading 


book are fragmentary or shadowy 
in order to protect Meray’s friends 
remaining in Hungary. And without 
the “cooperation” of Khrushchev, 
Matyas Rakosi, Janos Kadar and the 
many others who took part in the 
Hungarian tragedy, the dossier of 
the Hungarian uprising cannot be 
completed. But Tibor Meray’s book 
is an important contribution. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TEAMSTERS 


J. B. S. Hardman’s “Labor Courts for Labor 
Democracy” (NL, January 25) is, as are all 
of Hardman’s items, stimulating and logical. 
Whether or not his suggestion of a separate 
labor court is practicable today is not the pur- 
pose of this letter, although it should be pointed 
out that proposed amendments to the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946 include, in one 
area, a proposal for a labor court. 

What I write on is Hardman’s statement 
that it “is news” that “the courts have assumed 

. extraordinary powers . . . in the Teamsters’ 
case, and the outright assignment to the courts 
of the formal role of defender of internal union 
democracy.” 

What happened in the case of the dissident 
13 was that the Teamsters agreed, by stipula- 
tion, to the powers and procedures now being 
invoked them. Put differently, they 
“contracted” to have these powers and _ pro- 
cedures become the “law” of their particular 
case. Nobody twisted their arms, nobody clubbed 
them; whether they feared worse consequences 
is their own problem. But the point is that 
the courts never “assumed” such powers; only 
that Hoffa and the 13 “granted” the judiciary 
the powers which are now being used. 

I quite with Hardman that this is 
rather an extraordinary overall procedure, but 
Hoffa thought he was getting the best of the 
deal—originally. If he erred, the fault is his, 
not the courts’. 
Brooklyn 


against 


agree 


Morris D. Forkoscu 


SOLIDARISTS 


I would like to call your attention to an 
episode of the cold war which was completely 
ignored by the American press. In the news- 
paper, To Return Home, published in East 
Berlin as the mouthpiece of the Communists 
who are engaged in luring emigrants back to 
Soviet Russia, there appeared the following 
story: Two emigrants, Eugene Darin and Con- 
stantine Cheresov, spoke at a press conference 
where detail their activi- 
ties in the national alliance of Russian Solidar- 
ists. This Alliance pretends to be an organiza- 
tion to the of the Soviet 
regime, and the fact that two of its important 
members 


they described in 


devoted overthrow 
come over to the Communists is a 
symptom of the situation in that organization. 

Darin, who “escaped” from the USSR in 
1953, entered the Alliance in 1955 and, ac- 
cording to his own statement, was one of its 
leaders. Upon his return to East Berlin, he 
told Soviet General Serge Vishnevsky about the 
activities of the Alliance and its 
with American intelligence.” 


“connection 


Cheresov, who entered the Alliance in 1946, 
was also a member of its leadership. He stated 
in this interview that after he graduated from 
a special school in Bad Gomburg—a school 
which is especially devoted to subvervise ac. 
tivities against the USSR—he was appointed an 
instructor there. He, too, told all to General 
Vishnevsky. 

This is not the first time that members of 
the Alliance have defected to the Communists, 

The above-mentioned facts substantially prove 
that this Alliance is infiltrated with Soviet 
agents and that we must be on guard in dealing 
with this organization. 
New York City 


BERLIN 


I have read with great interest the articles 
by George F. Kennan, Richard Lowenthal and 
Adolf A. Berle on the problems of coexistence, 
(November 16, 30 and December 21, respec: 
tively). T found myself in partial agreement with 
each of these authors. On one point, however, | 
differ from all three of them: I believe that, 
at the forthcoming summit conference, the West 
should try to Berlin issue 
separately from the German problem and from 
effort 
guarantee of the security of West Berlin and of 


ALEXANDER ZEIFERT 


negotiate on the 


disarmament, in an to obtain a Soviet 
free Western access to Berlin. 

Khrushchev will not grant such a guarantee 
except for a price, and he may ask a price 
which we cannot pay. But it is to the interest 
of the West to find the price within the frame 
work of the Berlin problem itself, if this is at 
all possible. 

The liberty of West Berlin cannot be sact- 
ficed under any circumstances; but I see no 
reason why the size of the Western garrison. 
the operation of intelligence services in Berlin 
or even the replacement of the occupation Te 
gime by a special treaty status should not be 
proper objects of negotiation. The belief that 
any Western concessions on these matter 
would necessarily increase the danger of a 
eventual absorption of West Berlin into the 
Soviet Zone seems to me based sometimes 
unreasoned fear, or, more often, on an ove! 
estimation of the merits of the status quo. 

We should give priority to the Berlin issue 
and try to separate it as much as possible from 
all other points for the same reason that 4 
man threatened by a pistol should first try ® 
induce the other fellow to lay the pistol aside. 
He who is threatened would obviously be un 
wise in negotiating as long as the pistol ® 
held against his head. 

In the sequence of notes and public state 
ments on West Berlin and Germany it was P™ 
marily the West and not Khrushchev — the 
threatened man and not the pisto!-wieldet — 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


yho insisted on the insoluble connection be- 
tween the two issues. We acted as if the fact 
that Khrushchev had discovered a well-loaded 
weapon with which to threaten us enhanced our 
chances to obtain a satisfactory solution of the 
German problem. We have dropped this illu- 
sion, but now some of us do not want to talk 
about the pistol at all, and in fact, though not 
in words, seem to prefer to rely on Khrushchev’s 
promise (of sorts) not to fire until further 
notice. I suggest that this is not good strategy. 
Frankfurt, Germany Cart LANDAUER 
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HAT Is AFRICA? Yesterday many people in Europe and America 
WY touche of Africa in terms of jungle, wild beasts and natives. But 
for Ethiopia and Liberia, Africa was spoken of as either British, French, 
Portuguese or Belgian Africa. There are also South Africa and the trust 
territories. Most of the decisions affecting its people were made in London, 
Paris or Brussels, etc. The fate of its people was decided by governments 
thousands of miles away and often by people who 
did not even know the culture, language or problems 
of the peoples of Africa. 

Nineteen Sixty represents a new era. In addition | 
to the nine independent states (excluding South 
Africa), there will be six more. There are to be 
a number of countries which will advance to the | 
status of internal self-rule. Some if not all of the 
republics of the French Community will demand ; 
and receive freedom. Thus Africa today enters a ti 
decade that will see the end of colonialism and 
European domination. 

These changes pose two challenges—one is to the outside world, the 
second to Africa itself. 

Those people engaged in world power politics and the ideological battle 
between Communism and democracy want to know which way Africa will 
turn, At the United Nations, Africa may very well hold the balance of power. 
The general course already taken by the independent African states is one 
of refraining from joining any of the power blocs. This is as it should be. 
Africa cannot afford the luxury of endless debates of East-West power politics. 
It has numerous and urgent problems to tackle—poverty, disease and educa- 
tion, 

But Africa has fought for freedom and cannot therefore be neutral where 
freedom or human rights are concerned. It should be free to decide on any 
issue on its merits. Those who believe in democracy must not engage in a 
negative struggle; instead they should positively assist and aid Africa in 
removing those conditions which may undermine the foundations for freedom 
and democracy. Africa must be vigilant. It does not wish to exchange one 











form of colonialism from another. It is aware that other and more subtle 
forms of imperialism are always lying in wait for that moment when jt 
may relax its vigilance, to come in and establish other forms of oppression 
and exploitation. For this reason Africa must feel that even when help js 
given, it must be free of strings—political or otherwise. 

In developing its own personality, Africa must desire to be recognized 
and respected and to be intepreted by its own spokesmen. The world must get 
used to this new Africa. 

The challenge of Africa within Africa is the consolidation of its new 
won freedom and the translation of its slogans into realistic economic and 
social programs. Capital and skill will be needed. Africa has to run instead 
of walk. It has to think in terms of Africa and the world. 

There are economic problems and social problems, but there are also the 
problems of the efforts for unity which must be faced. Unity is needed to 
establish a new economy of interdependence between states and of mutual 
cooperation. And of course there is the problem of race, with South Africa 
remaining an anachronism in the midst of all the advances being made. 

But whether one sees it or not, Africa lives with the world in the 20th 
century. It may not be as yet a competitor in the technological and scientific 
sense, but can it be ignored? 
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1. THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION 


FRICA AND AFRICANS must be and will be taken seriously. This is the 
A meaning of the political, social and economic upheaval in the long- 
quiescent continent. Africa has joined the global revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. It has joined Asians, Arabs and Latin Americans in demanding 
a radical improvement in living standards, Its societies stir with a growing 
awareness of physical force and human potential. They are demanding change 
and are shattering social patterns. 

Indeed, Africa is changing with intense, often traumatic, speed. A whole 
new continent is entering the mainstream of man’s quest for human dignity 
through the intelligent use of modern science, technology, social organiza- 
tion and humanism. Yet, to say that Africa is modernizing is not to say 
that it is now or ever has been a blackboard upon which the European 
could write civilizing formulas. Africa has its own past, a past willfully 
neglected by the Western conqueror and imperfectly known and understood 
by the African himself. This past is a key to its future. 

The classic beauty of Ife bronzes, the richness of African sculpture, 
dance, religion, oral tradition, family and tribal solidarity, the variety of 
African linguistics, dress and communal organization—all these merely 
suggest the substantial cultural heritage of modern Africa, its négritude, 
its African personality. 

A human being undergoing personal change through intense educational 
experience will apply much of his new knowledge and insight to gain a better 
understanding of himself. Similarly, Africa must seek not only material 
betterment and human dignity for its people but knowledge of itself, of its 
past, of its identity. As the young Voltaique historian, Joseph Ki-Zerbo, 
wrote in Libérons I’ Afrique, a people that has “no conscious memory of its 
collective personality ends up by alienating itself in a mechanical imitation 
of others.” Africa needs historians to interview its elders, to excavate and 
interpret its past. It needs historians “not to become intoxicated with obsolete 
ideas, nor to systematically judge others, but to make known to its sons and 
daughters, as well as to the entire world, the various stages and records, 
fortunes and misfortunes of a particular human experience. This experience 
should thus enrich all humanity.” If the architects of tomorrow’s Africa 
succeed in coupling knowledge of the origins and evolution of their own 








values and institutions with a wise »»praisal and appreciation of the achieve. 
ments and failures of Western s. \ty, they will be equipped to meet the 
“Challenge of Africa.” 

How? By drawing upon their own particular cultural and social resources 
as they proceed to modernize, mechanize, industrialize and humanize. Through 
their schools, legislatures, labor unions, technical institutes and village 
cooperatives they can construct a new Africa. They may make a distinctive 
contribution to man’s noble but desperate struggle to build a more humane, 
peaceful and esthetic society. The small Westernized élite that activates 
guides and pushes the African Revolution, the impatient young men who have 
undertaken to refashion the lives of 230 million people within a continent of 
more than 11 million square miles, these African leaders bear an awesome 
responsibility. They are not only the hope of their own people but also a hope 
of all mankind. Both the Westerner and the African would belittle the 
meaning of the African Revolution if they refused to relate it to man’s 
universal striving for a better world, if they refused to demand the ful 
measure of its potential contribution to the human story. 

Although the past does condition and the present does limit their actions, 
the builders of modern Africa have an unusually wide range of choice before 
them. The steadily increasing momentum of the African Revolution is theirs 
to channel toward concrete goals. The territorial expanse, the natura 
resources, the manageable population density and a growing social restlessness 
offer a wealth of opportunity for political creativity and social invention in 
Africa. Though outsiders may help or hinder, the ultimate responsibility for 
seizing these opportunities must fall on the shoulders of African leader. 
Will they pioneer on the frontiers of human freedom? Or will they, with 
their newly acquired technology, retreat down the well-trodden paths of 
authoritarianism? The second half of the 20th century is theirs to mold the 
future of a continent and to determine its meaning for all men. 


2. DECOLONIZATION 


EFORE THE LEADERS of Africa concentrate on the needs of their societies 
4 for popular education, improved health, modernized farming, fishing 
and livestock raising, industrialization and technical training, they will devote 
their energies to finishing the job of decolonization. To argue that enlightened 
colonial administrations might yet be the best instruments for hastening 
African economic advance—because they are able to offer capital investment, 
technical services and efficient administration—is to expect the thin paper 
of a rational hypothesis to withstand the crackling flames of African 
nationalism. 

More and more the slogan of the nationalist movement of Guinea typifies 
the psychology of most politically conscious Africans: “We prefer indepent: 
ence in poverty to riches in slavery.” The mystique of independence wil 
not be denied. Furthermore, neither generous outside assistance nor energeti 
administrative planning and prodding by colonial authorities will produc 
rapid or extensive economic progress unless supported by mobilized huma 
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resources. Yet, to mobilize such resources requires generating a collective 
enthusiasm and national discipline. Only a popular national movement is 
capable of this. 

Many Africans will concede the important economic accomplishments of 
the colonial epoch. The river boats and railroads, the copper mines and 
cocoa plantations, the harbors and airfields are all visible evidence of 
European achievement. Yet, they are also evidence of a largely extractive 
economy designed to furnish European industry with raw materials. This 
exploitation of natural resources in Africa did, of course, result in some 
measure of economic gain for the African, and in the construction of trans- 
portation and communication systems basic to any economic development. 
Nevertheless, the well-being of local populations was not radically affected, 
while the mere presence of the affluent Westerner gave rise to new economic 
aspirations. 

Europeans, most often through Christian missions, introduced Western 
education in Africa. Although the European accepted the responsibility for 
providing mass education only after World War II when his authority was 
beginning to wane, he had already educated a small élite which was sparking 
the revolt against colonial rule. Europeans had offered knowledge of Western 
science, technology, social values and institutions to a sufficient number of 
Africans to unleash the cycle of learning, aspiring and asserting that ultimately 
undermined the whole structure of European paternalism. 

The Westerner is now compelled to face the consequences of past selfish- 
ness, of extractive economics and parsimonious education. More signficantly, 
he must reckon with the legacy of a long history of affronts to the dignity 
of the African peoples. The slave trade is still a burning sore in the soul of 
modern Africa. Even in 1959, a traveler in Africa could find all too much 
evidence of basic European disrespect for the African—even in areas under- 
going rapid political reform. The unpleasantness of European mediocrity 
nagging, humiliating and indiscriminately tu-toi-ing Africans employed in 
hotels, missions, stores and post offices constitutes a residual problem in 
colonial psychology. The persistent and insensitive condescension of some 
resident Europeans does inestimable harm to the cause of a fresh start in 
post-colonial relations. The insolent comportment of the remnants of 
European hegemony compromises the human understanding upon which the 
future of a solid European-African relationship must be built. 

The African, of course, if charitable, might view the old colonial diehards 
as subjects more to be pitied than censured. The fall from the billowing 
clouds of power to the hard ground of contemporary Africa has been a rude 
shock. The colonial’s balloon of assumed indispensability has been popped 
by the arrow of “his (insurgent) boy.” The European finds that he is now 
the black man’s burden. He sometimes reacts childishly. So it was with the 
petulant French withdrawal from Guinea, in October 1958. French ad- 
ministrators stripped furniture, files and telephones from government offices; 
French paratroopers commandeered and refused to pay for taxis, while ground 
troops destroyed immovable installations, vehicles and equipment (paving 
the way for later arms shipments from Communist Czechoslovakia), and 
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French businessmen buzzed their cars about the French-paved streets of 
Conakry hurling insults and crowding bicyclists. 

Yet, the liquidation of European paternalism is proceeding rapidly enough 
in West and parts of East Africa to encourage the hope that the colonial 
experience will not permanently debilitate relations between the Africans and 
their former “mentors.” Self-effacing young British idealists—teachers, 
technicians and administrators—are working for and advising the govern. 
ments of Ghana and Nigeria. With their French and Belgian counterparts 
in other areas, they are making a major contribution to the creation of a 
modern Africa. Their labor and that of the taxpayers in Europe, who have 
furnished the means for greatly expanded social and economic programs 
since World War II, both deserve just recognition. 

The process of decolonization is not proceeding at the same rate of speed 
everywhere in Africa. In the south the settler minorities of the Central African 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Union of South Africa 
stubbornly resist African demands for treatment as members of one variously 
shaded human race. The stringent racial separatism and perpetual white rule 
which are embodied in the South African formula of apartheid are insults 
to the intelligence and human aspirations of all Africans; they bode ill for 
the future. Already, at the 1958 All African Peoples’ Conference at Accra 
plans were discussed for an economic boycott of South African exports; a 
few young nationalists from Nigeria and Senegal could be heard to speculate 
about an eventual march on the Union, a crusade by Free Africa to liberate 
the South. Would the African South, where the white rulers are in a 
minority, unlike the American South where they have always been a majority, 
persist in trying to secede from the continent and in so doing invite the 
holocaust of an “African Civil War?” 

Though the possibility of such a civil war is net imminent, recent events 
in the Belgian Congo illustrate how wrong it would be to ignore the pro- 
found antipathy and frustration that racial barriers and paternalism incur, 
even in areas of rapid economic and social development. Somehow it never 
dawned on the Flemish banker, missionary or official that his delight in 
conversing in Flemish when in the company of French-speaking Africans 
would be resented, or that he would be hated for his arrogant benevolence, 
Yet when, in 1959, Belgium’s “model colony” crumpled before the violent 
outburst of pent-up resentment, Belgium promised independence to a country 
that it had always treated as a business venture and a philanthropic enter 
prise bu never as a society of people to be prepared for the mature re 
sponsibilities of self-government. In the words of the Congolese national 
leader, Patrice Lumumba, “The age of racial monopoly is over.” 

As the Congo exploded, the power of the European settlers in Kenya was 
also being shaken by the rise of soberly articulated nationalism under such 
leaders as Tom Mboya and J. G. Kiano. Inescapably, the hour of reckoning 
drew nearer for South Africa. Even more immediately, however, the tower 
ing waves of the African Revolution were threatening to inundate tiny 
Portugal’s provinces of Angola, Guinea and Mozambique. With all the 
dated cultural pretensions of an assimilationist policy that has educated 
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vry few Africans and has resisted the presence of American and British 
nision schools, Portugal pretends to a perpetual rule over large slices of 
\frica (797,000 square miles). By refusing even to envision the possibility 
{ decolonization, Portugal raises the likelihood that frustrated nationalists, 
nourished by the political awareness of their neighbors in Guinea, the Bel- 
sian Congo, Tanganyika and Nyasaland, will succumb to desperation. 
Lisbon may thus change the temper of those who have, so far, resisted 
the Soviet argument that violence is indispensable to liberation. To rebuff 
Communist efforts to provoke armed conflict. whereby all African-European 
lations would be compromised, will, of course, require great maturity and 
wtience on the part of the African, Yet, such moderation will be rendered 
afinitely more difficult should the West remain indifferent to the plight of 
Portuguese Africa and continue to indulge Premier Oliveira Salazar’s de- 
fance even of the United Nations. This defiance has taken the form of 
refusals to furnish any information about his African colonies or even to 
yermit the operation of the UN International Children’s Emergency Fund 
gutrition and health teams there, 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the speed of political developments in the 
Belgian Congo, the emerging nationalist movement of Angola, the Uniao 
las Populacoes de Angola (UPA), has been intensifying its activities, In- 
mally, political awareness appears to be growing and there have been 
eports of UPA posters and pamphlets being spread throughout this country 
{4.5 million people. Portuguese police and jails are not likely to prevent 
everal hundred thousand Angolans resident in the neighboring Belgian 
(ongo from exerting increasing political pressure when the Congo attains 
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independence. On the international level, Portugal’s exports may soon be 
faced with consumer boycotts both in Africa and elsewhere. 

Clearly, decolonization is not proceeding consistently throughout Africa, 
Indeed, it may be that some new colonial vested interests are still being 
created. Just as the discovery of substantia] oil and gas resources in the 
Sahara has strengthened French determination to keep the tricolor flying 
over Algeria, so the likelihood that oil and other valuable mineral wealth 
may lie beneath the surface of long-neglected colonies has sparked a ney 
interest on the part of Spain in its own African territories. The recent 
revelation that the Gulf Oil Company will spend $7.5 million prospecting 
for oil in tropical Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea), and that Western oil com. 
panies are competing for prospecting rights in Rio de Oro (Spanish Sahara 
—a sandy strip of sparsely populated northwest Africa three-fifths the siz 
of Spain—may signal the creation of new obstacles to decolonization. 

It is in the mutual interest of African and Western societies that the dif 
ficult transition of decolonization be brief. It is in their interest to keep 
recriminations to a minimum. The dignified and rather graceful exit of th 
British from Nigeria may be a model departure. Not only has Nigeria latey 
had a hopeful exposure to and experience with the responsibilities of self 
government under a parliamentary system, for several years the British 
foreign office has trained the nucleus of a Nigerian diplomatic corps that 
will be prepared to represent the Nigerian Federation after independence 
in late 1960. Comparably enlightened policies in British East Africa, the 
French Community, and the Belgian, Portuguese and Spanish colonies would 
be the best way for Europe to make sure that its very departure guaranteed 
its permanence in Africa. In this regard, President Charles de Gaulle’s reves 
decision to allow the Mali Federation to accede to full independence withia 
the cooperative context of the French Community is most heartening. 

In the main, Africa is still ready to collaborate with Westerners on th 
basis of mutual respect and equality. It is almost inconceivable that this 
readiness should not be reciprocated, since the rewards for everyone cor 
cerned are so manifestly great while the disastrous consequences of failing 
to discover a common ground are written large for everyone to see through 
out Africa. 


3. THE LEGACY OF COLONIALISM 


HE UNEVEN progress of decolonization is leaving today’s Africa in! 
tua condition. To be sure, this tripolarity is part of a dynamic, nt 
a static, continent and is subject to alteration. Yet with notable exceptios 
in a land mass that is no more culturally homogeneous than Asia or Europ 
African states do tend to fall into three categories or regions. 

1. North Africa. Africa north of and into the Sahara is overwhelming! 
Moslem, largely Arabicized. From Morocco to the Sudan, the languig 
customs and religion of the Arab prevail. The link with the Middle bas 
is institutionalized by the membership of Libya, Morocvo, Tunisia, ty 
Sudan and United Arab Republic in the Arab League. 
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The economic prospects of the area depend largely upon the development 
of promising oil and gas reserves in the Sahara and the water resources 
of the Nile. The political prospects depend primarily upon the outcome of 
the Algerian Revolution and the ability of new nationalist regimes to give 
dable, responsible administration and effective direction to societies in 
garch of new social and economic standards. 

Though the Ottoman Empire and later European rulers did little to 
prepare the North African for democratic self-government, the European 
did catalyze social ferment in the area. It is the modern, Western-educated 
Algerian reformist, torn by the ambivalence of his partly-Gallicized soul, 
who is leading the Algerian Revolt. He is fighting against the rightist de- 
mand that he become totally French and thus cease to be Algerian. Those 
like Ferhat Abbas, president of the Algerian provisional government, who 
afew years ago were championing non-violence and the democratic process 
as proper means of political reform, have felt constrained to wage war in 
oder to attain collective dignity through independence. Despite the Euro- 
pean failure to introduce modern democratic government and the bitterness 
and violence that have accompanied the European exodus from Suez to 
Casablanca, it may still be hoped that if the democratic process encounters 
sme difficult hurdles (and where has this not been the case?), at least 
vlf-government will contribute a sense of honesty, purpose and regional 
slidarity to the political evolution of a liberated North Africa. 

2. West Africa. The great western bulge of the African continent is in- 
debted to the malarial mosquito for saving it from settlement by Europeans, 
and thus from rule by resident racial minorities. As a price for this not 
inconsiderable blessing, the economic development of West Africa has lagged 
behind that of southern Africa. With agricultural economies dependent upon 
the export of such commodities as groundnuts, cocoa and rubber, the 
countries of West Africa may face sharp internal demands for rapid eco- 
nomic and social transformation. These demands could tempt them to take 
regimented shortcuts in a rush to industrialize and build a new social order. 

The wide coastal swath of savannah and forest lying between the Senegal 
and Congo Rivers is politically the most advanced part of Black Africa. 
lt is giving birth to a multitude of newly independent states; scheduled for 
1960 after the Cameroons are Nigeria, Togoland and probably Mali. This is the 
Mfrican’s Africa. This is the Africa of Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah, Guinea’s 
Ykou Touré, Nigeria’s Nnamdi Azikiwe and Obafemi Awolowo; here the 
color bar may be read about but not experienced. 

By and large, from Dakar to Brazzaville, West Africa presents a picture 
of bustling, clamorous change; a picture of hope. The poems of Léopold 
Senghor, the novels of Mongo Beti and sculpture by Ben Enwonwu symbolize 
is aroused creativity. Its universities, community development programs 
and solidly organized political movements symbolize its serious aspirations. 

3. South and East Africa. Economically, the most developed and dynamic 
area of Black Africa lies in the south and east. The skyscrapers of Johannes- 
burg, the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia and the highland farms of 
Kenya are the achievements carried out by and for Europeans. 
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CELEBRATING PROCLAMATION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN FRENCH AFRICA 


Politically, South, and to lesser extent East, Africa writhe under th 
pressure of racial barriers, the frustrations and hatreds that deny the 
African’s right to govern himself. Tanganyika is a promising exceptio 
There, under the able leadership of Julius K. Nyerere and his Tanganyiks 
African National Union party, Europeans and Asians are cooperating in the 
transfer of power to Africans and in the development of democratic in 
stitutions. But the Portuguese African territories of Angola and Mozam 
bique endure authoritarian rule without benefit of serious economic develop 
ment. 

In general, the progress toward full self-government in Tanganyika, it 
tribally disunited Uganda and, more particularly, in the British High Com 
mission territories of Basutoland and Bechuanaland, will not be lost o 
Africans behind the “race curtain.” Such progress becomes an ever loude 
argument for acceptance of the inevitable. Necessarily, it suggests reco: 
nition by the European everywhere that the African continent proper 
belongs to the overwhelming majority of its inhabitants, who are, ine 
capably, Africans. 

Superimposed upon Africa’s broad regional variations are the difference 
in lingua franca—English, French and Arabic—and cultural acquisition 
produced by European, Ottoman and Arabic conquests, One need imagis! 
no diabolically divisive intent on the Westerner’s part to sense a bent {i 
plenary session oratory in “French Africa” rather than for committe 
work a l'anglaise for businesslike manners and well-groomed formality 1 
“Belgian Africa,” and for pragmatic compromise and common sense ! 
“British Africa.” Instead of being exploited or decried as merely divisit 
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this partial acculturation should be seen as in fact enriching common 
African cultural foundations, even though it will necessitate a widespread 
program of bilingualism in English and French. 

Within this broad framework of regional and language differentiation, 
Africa is subject to two conflicting trends. On the one hand, it is pro- 
liferating into a considerable number of nation-states based upon colonial 
boundaries carved out by European conquest. Should all of these emerge 
from colonial cocoons with the wings of independence, Africa would be 
blessed or damned with no less than some 47 sovereign units: 47 armies, 
47 diplomatic corps, 47 sets of trade barriers. That would be more than 
twice the number in Latin America, which has long suffered from the 
debilitating effects of competing national loyalties. 

As they seek to subordinate tribal to national loyalties, however, Africans 
are simultaneously attempting to move in the direction of Pan African unity. 
They face a unique opportunity in history, an opportunity to telescope two 
major revolutions into one. Swift passage from nationalism to supranation- 
alism, an evolution that Europe appears to be achieving only after cen- 
turies of effort, would represent an inspiration to a world that has not 
yet managed to overcome the plague of international anarchy. 


4. OPPORTUNITY IN AFRICA 


FRICANS WILL certainly wish to avoid the despotism and warfare that 
A have decimated 20th century Europe, and reduced Eastern Europe 
to a group of colonies within the Soviet empire which are denied all free- 
dom to shape their own destinies. African leaders have an opportunity to 
direct their societies away from a repetition of the tyranny, social injustices 
and Balkanization that have bedeviled Europe in the course of its develop- 
ment. The opportunity is two-fold. 

First, African leaders have the opportunity to fashion the internal 
political and social structure of their countries so as to blend the best of 
their traditional institutions with selected values and institutions derived 
from Western experience. The political science commission of the second 
International Congress of Negro Artists and Writers, which met in Rome 
this past March, suggested that such a blend could produce a new “African 
democracy.” 

The commission defined democracy essentially as government by the 
majority acting in the general interest without, however, oppressing the 
minority. Such government, it went on, demands that the executive be 
designated and controlled by popularly elected bodies, which, in turn, are 
always controlled by the people. It characterized the African contribution 
to democracy as being on the local level, and coming from the cooperative 
cohesion and communalism of traditional society. A combination of central 
government, economic planning and village “palaver democracy” offers 
opportunities for political originality. Often, it may translate collective 
economic enterprise and ownership and extended-family relations at the 
local level into a form of welfare-state socialism at the national level. Indeed, 
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such socialism may take many forms; already, the experience of Ghana 
and Guinea indicates that “African socialism” may allow both foreign and 
indigenous private enterprise to play a constructive role whenever it 
promises to contribute to general economic advance and welfare. 

Obviously, the difficult period of national construction, detribalization and 
rapid economic growth requires intensive training and mobilization of 
manpower. For this. strong central authority will be necessary, especially 
since feudal, tribal and other traditional forces may bitterly resist the 
ensuing radical social changes. Is a loyal democratic opposition possible 
under these circumstances? Is it desirable? Some Africans answer no, 
others are more reluctant to discard it. There is, in any event, a strong 
tendency toward one-party rule. In Guinea, for example, a theory of one- 
party democracy has been elaborated which insists that responsible “African 
democracy” may be best expressed within the confines of a single political 
mass movement. 

Whatever the merits of this thesis, Africans are now grappling with politi- 
cal issues as venerable as Plato’s élites and Aristotle’s laws. In replacing 
authoritarian colonial administrations, which generally did little to pro- 
mote the growth of local democratic institutions, Africans are not inclined 
merely to imitate Western parliamentarianism. They would betray their 
own struggle for freedom, however, should they do no more than replace 
foreign authoritarianism with domestic despotism. 

As equals of all men, Africans share the frailties as well 2s the strengths 
of all men. Thus it is imperative that they devote much thought and dis- 
cussion to a number of crucial questions. How may strong centra! authority 
be kept tolerant? How are ambitious political leaders to be kept responsible? 
How is national resolve to remain constructive and free of chauvinism? 
As national construction goes forward, can African schools and social or- 
ganizations be kept free of ideological and political dictation so as to 
seek and develop knowledge, express cultural diversity and initiate social 
action that may increase long-range capacities and desires for political free- 
dom? 

While it is, at best, futile for the West to judge African politics—Euro- 
pean concern for the development of democratic government might better 
have pre-dated decolonization—it is not too much to suggest two things 
which could be helpful to the development of “African democracy.” First 
is the recognition that political liberty is necessarily an unending pursuit, 
never fully attainable yet never beyond further pursuit. Second is that 
Western experience in the pursuit of this ideal has given rise to processes, 
institutions and human values that are worth the free inquiry of con- 
temporary Africans. In joining man’s search for more humane ways in 
which to govern himself, and without compromising the sovereign im- 
tegrity of their own minds and thought, Africans can profit from the West's 
political experience and continuing search for ways to realize more fully 
man’s human potential. 

Beyond political achievement within their emerging communities and 
states, Africans have an opportunity to pioneer in developing an instructive 
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and constructive pattern of inter-state relations from which they and the 
whole world community can profit. If they are to avoid arms races, border 
conflicts and trade wars, they must harmonize their relations at an early 
date. The urgency of coupling the achievement of independence by in- 
dividual states with prompt steps toward interstate integration is manifest 
if the energies of emergent Africa are not to be dissipated on internal conflict. 

Imagine nearly 50 states with artificial boundaries dividing African 
peoples according to the whims and fortunes of European conquest. Then 
assume the same number of rival nationalisms, the same number of armies 
and governments competing for trade, aid, and prestige. What better way 
to waste energy and resources, as in fact they have been in the Middle 
East because of internecine Arab conflict? What better way to invite external 
powers, both old and new, to inject themselves once again by playing off 
one African state against another, and by selling or withholding arms and 
other goods only to make these individual national units once again de- 
pendent? What better way to endanger civil government, encourage coups 
détats by inflated military forces and provoke the kind of social strife that 
Communist analysts predict will exacerbate the class struggle, topple mod- 
erate nationalist regimes and install dictatorships patterned on the Soviet 
system? (Such a prefabricated system is proposed by the Senegalese Com- 
munist theoretician, Majhemout Diop, in Contribution a l'étude des problémes 
en Afrique noure, Présence Africaine, Paris, 1959.) Disunity means weak- 
ness; weakness means dependence; dependence means the opposite of in- 
dependence, the denial of the African Revolution, 


Federation: There are many paths to unity, and one of them is federa- 
tion. Federal union offers Africa a solid framework within which to shape 
a harmonious political destiny. Many arguments may be edvanced in its 
favor, including one invoked by Gabriel D’Arboussier, a leader of French- 
speaking West Africa. Beneath the political and administrative hierarchy of 
Africa, he argues, there is an ancient social hierarchy, “a sense of solidarity, 
a feeling for hospitality and for real democracy.” This “fellow-feeling, this 
kindredship between men” could be “lost to the world through the 
industrial organization of Europe and even, unfortunately, of Asia. We 
must try to outweigh this with all the resources of the African continent.” 
To so order African resources requires federal unity. 

Léopold Senghor, president of the legislative assembly of the Federation 
of Mali, argues that federalism may serve to guarantee democratic diversity 
and to aid the construction of Negro-African nations. To him, federalism 
can reduce the tyranny of the state, avoid the poverty of human uniformity 
that small, particularistic states might enforce, decentralize and diffuse eco- 
nomic and political institutions, and preserve variety so as to enrich the 
whole, 

The most solid federal achievement to date is the Federation of Nigeria, 
aunion of 35 million people initially forged by the British and now emerging 
as the strongest single state in Africa. Size, a viable economy and ethnic 
pluralism are likely to afford Nigeria a self-assurance and international 
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PALACE OF ANCIENT KINGDOM OF ABOMEY, NOW DAHOMEY REPUBLIC 


stature greater than any to which a small ethnically homogeneous state could 
aspire. The prospect of welding a solid Nigerian nation out of the diverse 
Yoruba, Ibo, Hausa and other societies may demonstrate the real possibility 
of accommodating African ethnic heterogeneity within the framework of 
federal union. 

With the creation of the French Community in early 1959, self-govern- 
ment was granted to each separate territory within the administrative unions 
of French West and Equatorial Africa. Efforts to preserve a degree of 
political unity among this group of 12 new states took the form of two 
federalist movements. In Equatorial Africa, the late premier of Ubangi Shari, 
Barthélémy Boganda, led an abortive attempt to unite the Chad, Congo and 
Gabon territories with Ubangi Shari into a single République Centrafricaine 
which, in turn, was later to be federated with other central African states 
such as the Cameroons and the Belgian Congo. 

In West Africa, the Senegal and Soudan republics did unite their six 
million people and 669,000 square miles to form the rump Federation of 
Mali, named after a 13-14th century Mali Empire which had been centered 
in the Upper Niger region covered by the present federation. Mali is governed 
by a well-organized, interstate Parti de Fédération Africaine (PFA) that 
is attempting to muster political support in the rest of former French West 
Africa. The PFA would like to add Dahomey, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Mauritania, Niger and Upper Volta, as well as the soon-to-be independent 
trust territory of Togoland, to the dimensions of a great new Negro-African 
Mali nation. 

The political struggle developing between federalists and parochial nx 
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ionalists throughout the continent promises to shape the future political 
nap of Africa. The fluid period of decolonization and common struggle for 
independence provides a fleeting moment in history during which federalists 
night overcome the opposition of local political, administrative and economic 
interests before the latter rigidify within the narrow limits of smaller and 
separate states. 

Federalism finds its most enthusiastic supporters among Africa’s youth- 
ful, Western-educated élite. Although Nigeria, Mali, and Ethiopia—with 
which Eritiea has been federated—constitute the only bona fide federal 
achievements to date, projects for other federations, or looser confederations, 
appear to be gaining support. 

One such project is the proposed Maghreb Confederation. The geographic 
unity and cultural similarities of Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia make these 
three Arab-Berber countries suitable for integration into a common political 
community. Top leaders of the Maghreb (“west” of the Arab world), some 
of whom originally sparked the ideal of North African unity while studying 
together in France, met in Tangier in April 1958 and pledged themselves 
to confederate their three countries once Algeria had won its independence. 
With five times the area of France and a population of over 20 million, such 
a Maghreb Confederation, in the view of Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba, 
would constitute a major step toward an appropriate type of African unity. 
It would represent a stride toward a continental unity kept safe from an 
\fro-Asian dilution which could subordinate African interests to those of 
numerically powerful Asian countries which, in turn, might provide the 
rganizational and missionary machinery for Chinese and Soviet Communist 
evangelists, In pursuit of this confederative goal, Tunisia has given support 
to the Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) and it signed a treaty of 
“friendship and solidarity” with Morocco in 1957, President Bourguiba’s 
Government has also concluded a treaty of “fraternity and good neighbor- 
liness” with Libya which cuts trade barriers and tightens relations between 
the two countries, thus giving rise to the possibility that Libya might as- 
sociate herself with a future Maghreb Confederation. 

On the other side of the vast African continent Lake Victoria laps the 
shores of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. At the lake port of Mwanza in 
1958, leaders from these three countries joined nationalist representatives 
from Nyasaland and Zanzibar to found the Pan-African Freedom Movement 
of East and Central Africa (PAFMECA). They laid the foundations for 
regional cooperation among their movements and for coordination of their 
struggle against colonial rule. Though they are at present preoccupied with 
breaking up the settler-dominated Central African Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and with the acquisition of territorial independence, 
PAFMECA leaders see the future in terms of a Greater East Africa federa- 
tion stretching from Somalia to Rhodesia. 

There are other federal schemes: for example, the Greater Somalia project 
to unite the peoples of British and French Somaliland with the Somalia 
tusteeship territory that is scheduled for independence in 1960. Greater 
Somalia, however, is a worrisome thought in Ethiopia, whose Ogaden 
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Province is peopled by Somalis. Some Kenyans also share Ethiopian fears 
that the mystique of a Greater Somalia may provoke irridentist problems 
among Somali populations in areas of Kenya bordering on Somalia and 
the Somalilands. 

Meanwhile, the idea of merging the Congo Republic, the Belgian Congo 
and other parts of Central Africa into a Greater Congo seems also to be 
gaining an audience among political leaders in the Congo Basin. More 
federalist projects may be anticipated. Some will be still-born, some may 
overlap and conflict, some may succeed in saving at least parts of Africa 
from petty interstate rivalries and a host of battling irridentisms. 


Functionalism: One way of avoiding head-on clashes between conflicting 
federal interests, such as those of Greater Somalia, the PAFMECA and 
Ethiopia, may well be found in the functional approach to African unity, 
By means such as pooled customs and postal services, free trade “common 
markets,” harmonized social and economic policies, joint defense forces 
and comprehensive machinery for settling interstate disputes, federal unions 
as well as individual states may be accomodated within regional and fune- 
tional communities. Ethiopians and Kenyans might look more favorably 
upon moves to unite the Somalis should the Somalis propose to achieve such 
unity within the framework of a broader functional union with Ethiopia 
and Kenya. Functional integration through arrangements such as the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) is, of course, the method that Western 
Europe has employed in its own effort to make a new start after decades 
during which energies were dissipated in sterile nationalist quarrels. 

Functionalism tolerates the trappings of sovereignty—national flags, presi- 
dents, diplomats. Why, then, might it not attract those who wish to preserve 
and develop former colonial subdivisions as separate and individual states? 
Of the eight former territories of French West Africa for example, only 
Senegal and Sudan have united in a full federation, while the rest, excluding 
only Guinea, have joined in preserving a West African “common market” 
within the French Community. Furthermore, four of these republics, the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta and Niger have supplemented this cus 
toms union by forming the Sahel-Benin Union which involves administrative 
cooperation, coordination of social services and a common economic de 
velopment fund. The four republics of former French Equatorial Africa, 
the Chad, Congo, Gabon and Central Africa (Ubangi Shari), have also 
managed to maintain a “common market” and some joint customs services 





Previously exposed to the ideals and problems of European integration %& 


members of the French Parliament, a number of leaders of former French 
West and Equatorial Africa have undertaken to build African unity by means 
of functional arrangements. The methods and processes they develop, as wel 
as the general outcome of their efforts, will be significant for the future of 
functional cooperation throughout the continent. j 
Additional prospects for functional cooperation include: (1) the Chane 
Guinea Union established in late 1958 between the two independent We | 
African coastal states, a formalized, though so far loosely organized alliance, 
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TOURE AND TUBMAN: AT ODDS ON PROJECTED AFRICAN COMMUNITY 


designed. to promote close economic and social cooperation; (2) the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa (UNECA) with headquarters in 
Addis Ababa, a new source for some of the statistics, basic research, tech- 
nical advice and training, as well as financial assistance that Africa needs 
for a rational development of its economic potential: (3) the Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, an older research 
body through which colonial administrations have shared technical informa- 
tion. and which has now moved from London to Lagos, Nigeria, with an ex- 
panded program of activities and the participation of a growing list of 
independent African states. 


Continental organization: Meeting in July 1959 at Sanniquellie in 
the green interior of Liberia, a “summit” conference of the heads of govern- 
ment of Ghana, Guinea and Liberia hammered out a mutually acceptable 
formula for an organized African Community. Given the forthcoming in- 
dependence of Nigeria, Togoland, the Cameroons and Somalia, they proposed 
that a constitutional conference be deferred until late 1960 at which time 
representatives from no less than 13 independent African states could con- 
sider the Sanniquellie proposals for a Community of Independent African 
States. Closer to the conceptions of Liberia’s President William Tubman 
than to those of Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah and Guinea’s 
President Sékou Touré. who reportedly favored somewhat tighter integration, 
the projected African Community is to be a regional international organiza- 


; Wei) tion much on the order of the Arab League and the Organization of 
Jiance, 





American States (OAS). Each member state is to retain its sovereignty, pledge 
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non-interference in the internal affairs of other members and determine js 
actions “in relation to the essential objectives of freedom, independence and 
unity of the African personality.” 

The proposed African Community is to have as its “main objective” the 
task of helping “other African territories subjected to domination with , 
view to accelerating the end of their non-independent status.” In the long 
run, however, this anti-colonial common denominator may be less important 
than more positive moves toward continental cooperation. Real opportunity 
lies in the possibility of effective cooperation in the economic, cultural and 
scientific fields and in the creation of machinery and procedures for arbitrating 
interstate disputes. The fact that traditional language, religious and tribal 
groups were split asunder in the course of European conquest means that 
a legacy of conflicting loyalties based on traditional as well as new na. 
tional units may menace Africa with irridentisms and anachronistic tribal 
wars for many years to come. A program such as the one envisioned by the 
prospective African Community clearly holds out a promise that such an 
eventuality can be avoided. 

The charter of the Community of Independent African States would do 
well to establish treaty commitments, provide for judicial machinery and 
permit sanctions designed to facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
experience of the OAS in settling quarrels arising among its member state 
would be well worth the attention of African statesmen, who might thereby 
profit from an acquaintance with the processes and techniques of pacific 
settlement. Might it not be possible soon after the formation of the African 
Community to arrange for members of its secretariat to visit and study the 
operation of the OAS at first hand? A regional approach to the amicable 
settlement of disputes can. indeed, provide one of the surest means whereby 
Africa might keep extra-continental issues and intrusions from complicatin; 
the resolution of strictly African problems which can and ought to bk 
settled only by Africans and in African ways. Indeed, this regional approach 
has already begun to prove itself as shown by the UNECA’s decision ti 
exclude both the USSR and the U.S. from that body’s membership, on the 
wholesome ground that the inclusion of new non-African powers in at) 
body dealing with African affairs might lead to an involvement with nor 
African issues of questionable benefit to the continent. 


5. OPPORTUNITIES FOR AFRICA 


T IS BROADLY true that when able to devote about 15 per cent of thei 
| annual income to capital investment, less developed countries like thos 
of Africa can increase their income by approximately five per cent a yea 
which leaves them a modest increment after allowing for a concurrent 2 
per cent increase in population. The annual income of most Africans, it 
cluding their own produce, averages about $70 per capita, less than om 
tenth of the $900 a year enjoyed by the average European or one-twelt 
fifth of the over $2,000 a year received by the still more fortunate America 
Therefore, to limit consumption and save 15 per cent from the meager 
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come of African societies is not easy. In fact, such sustained, high rates of 
development have been attained only in the southern areas where the 
European dominates and invests. 

Wise internal savings and expenditure policies can, nonetheless, make a 
vital contribution to economic growth by channeling local assets, however 
modest, into capital investment. In addition, organized “human investment”— 
a term used to describe voluntary or conscript community labor, the “opera- 
tion bootstraps” of bootless people—may help to put a new current into 
stagnant economies, Africa’s national awakening may catalyze and channel 
heretofore undirected and unmotivated human energy, as the enthusiasm 
for community projects in Ghana and Guinea bears out. To realize rapid 
economic development under bearable, humane conditions, however, re- 
quires more than bare hands, muscles, will and discipline. To persuade 
cilizens to construct roads, schools, dams and drainage systems is not enough. 
The value of their “human investment” will be linked to their health and 
skills as well as to the tools, machines and materials available to them. They 
need both educational and material assistance. 

There are many ways in which the relatively affluent societies of the 
West may help to speed African progress toward improved living standards. 
Freed from all vestiges of political overlordship, post-colonial assistance 
from the West may serve the human aspirations of the African Revolution 
well, Already, economic and social aid is being offered through the multi- 
lateral agency of the EEC, under the aegis of the French Community and 
the British Commonwealth, through bilateral assistance from the United 
States and other countries, as well as through the programs of the UN 
and its specialized agencies which are largely financed by the West. 

European Economic Community. African territories under French, Belgian 
and Italian administration were associated with the EEC by the Treaty of 
Rome (1957) and a special five-year convention. Over five million square 
miles and 63 million people in Africa (including Algeria, which is legally 
integrated into the EEC as a part of France) have thus been placed in a 
special and privileged relationship with the six European nations now em- 
barked on the path of integration. 

By means of this association, African exports are promised progressively 
reduced quotas and duties, gradually leading to free access to the 165 million 
consumers of the European Common Market as the latter is realized; Euro- 
pean imports into Africa are left subject to local “revenue tariffs,” a pro- 
vision which, if liberally interpreted, may allow protection for young, vul- 
nerable African industries; Europeans are to have equal, but as yet unde- 
fined, rights to establish economic enterprises in Africa, rights which will 
be increasingly subject to definition by Africans; and, most important of 
all, a Development Fund of $581 million has been established for the first 
five years (1958-62) of the association. African associates thereby receive 
the promise of commercial and financial advantages without having to 
assume the duties of full membership within the EEC. 

After a slow start, the Development Fund has been put into high gear. 
The $511-million share of the fund allocated to areas under present or former 
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French administration represents an addition of some 50 per cent to the public 
investment program already being carried out in those areas under the 
French Community’s Fund for Assistance and Cooperation. Many Africans 
however, still look upon association with the Common Market with mis. 
givings, despite the dispensaries, roads, schools and wells that the Devel. 
opment Fund is making possible. Africans were associated with the EEC 
by Europeans. A few African members of the French Parliament had the 
opportunity to vote for or against the Rome Treaty, but only Premier Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast was allowed to play a minor role ip 
its negotiation. Furthermore, the prospective independence of a number of 
associated African countries notwithstanding, no provisions in the association 
made mention of ways in which their new independence might lead to 
freely extended and revised relationship with the EEC. 

Sensitive African nationalists quickly attributed selfish motives and neo. 
colonialist ambitions to the EEC, fearing that it aimed to keep their extractive 
economies in the service of European industry. The French Government, 
moreover, reinforced fears that independence was incompatible with a Com. 
mon Market relationship when it blocked EEC Secretariat moves to offer 
Guinea favorable terms for continued association after the latter opted for 
independence in 1958. Guinea was not destroyed by this peevish act of the 
Fifth Republic. Sékou Touré turned eastward, and to the apparently eas) 
terms of Soviet Bloc aid—with or without recollecting what havoc had been 
twice heaped upon the Yugoslav economy when Belgrade’s independence 
caused displeasure in the Kremlin and the abrupt suspension of Soviet aid, 
and perhaps without reflecting that the United Arab Republic, once in a 
similar situation, has now recognized the wisdom of not putting all its eggs 
in one basket. (In an interview with Die Tat, Zurich, on August 26, 1959, 
the UAR Foreign Minister stated that “. . . we aim at establishing a three. 
way economy: one-third of our economic traffic is to take place with Westem 
Europe and the Anglo-Saxon world, one-third with the Communist world, 
and one-third with the uncommitted nations. We have not quite reached 
that stage but we are making good progress toward implementing this 
scheme.” ) 

Although the French Government has executed the provisions of the Rome 
Treaty loyally in Europe, it has been reluctant to see the Brussels secretariat 
of the Common Market develop direct contacts with and recruit Africans and 
Madagascans for training and responsible posts within the EEC’s Direc 
torate General of Overseas Countries and Territories. In this light, it is in 
teresting to note the belief of the Director General of the Overseas Division, 
Dr. Helmut Allardt, that only if it succeeds in constituting itself as a “gen- 
uinely supranational organization” can the EEC be effective as an agency 
through which Europeans may lend technical, financial and moral support 
to Africa. Otherwise, the EEC will run the risk of being regarded as a 
executive organ of its various member governments, and it may find dis 
credited in advance all its endeavors as a distinct organization to creale 
“something new which will continue to exist in its own right beside the 
immediate bonds which link the overseas territories to their mother countries.” 
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Speaking at the German Industries Fair at Hanover in April 1959, the 
Director General defined the proper aims of European-African association 
as partly economic. These aims, he suggested, should involve an increase 
in European exports to Africa made possible by the creation of new pur- 
chasing power in Africa through investments of public and private foreign 
capital. Allardt also attached a political and humanitarian significance to 
the EEC-African association. “Help,” he said, “is something which is not 
everywhere accepted gladly—neither amongst individuals nor amongst states 
—because it is a unilateral act and at the same time involves a certain degree 
of dependence on the part of the one to be helped.” This has needed to be 
said quite candidly since many postwar attempts to place relationships be- 
tween new and older nations on a sound footing by means of aid have, in 
fact, failed, leaving the recipients with a “bad taste in their mouths.” Europe 
needs to find new ways of developing frank and sincere cooperation with 
Africa through joint endeavors carried out under conditions of complete 
equality. “The hospitals, reservoirs, settlements and all the research work, 
etc., which we are financing with our Development Fund will very soon be 
forgotten unless we succeed in bringing them into the framework of this 
friendly cooperation between Europe and Africa. Above all, this requires 
a sincere endeavor to comprehend the mentality of these young nations, 
which frequently differs from ours, and at the same time to understand 
the feelings—even the bitter feelings—which they sometimes harbor toward 
Europe today.” 

As a former German diplomat in Asia, Allardt fears that Europe’s rela- 
tions with Africa may evolve on the same pattern of piecemeal decoloniza- 
tion and reluctant exodus as they did in Asia. He says that a scrutiny of 
the last hundred years suggests no European right to the role of governess 
in Africa. He represents the thinking of genuinely “post-colonial” Europeans. 
“We are no pedagogues, and we should above all avoid any appearance of 
wishing to be pedagogues. We are men who, after all the dreadful experiences 
which our generation in particular has had to go through, have but the 
one wish to live in peace with the whole world, and who therefore want to 
seek ways and means with all nations . . . to achieve that aim.” In a 
shrinking world in which Africa and Asia count as Europe’s neighbors, “we 
wish to help and to mitigate want and poverty, but this help is not to be an 
end in itselfi—we want to look upon it as a means of attaining that relation- 
ship of mutual confidence between free and equal men and nations which 
is the foundation of a peaceful and happy future for us all.” 

By the end of 1959, under the impetus of rapid political evolution in 
Africa, the European Parliamentary Assembly, Council of Ministers, and 
Brussels administration of the EEC were actively re-examining the bases upon 
which to preserve and build an association with African countries. Forth- 
coming negotiations with the Cameroons, Togoland and Somalia were likely 
to set a contractual formula for EEC association with independent states. 
Europeans were discussing the merits of converting economic aid after the 
initial five-year period into long-term loans and the desirability of stabilizing 
world prices of African export items such as coffee, groundnuts and cotton 
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At Cannes in October 1959, a gathering of European and African parlia. 
mentarians discussed the possibility of a new association between Europe 
and Africa. The meeting was sponsored by the Parliamentary Association, 
Europe-Afrique, founded in 1958 by French deputy Rémy Montagne and 
dedicated to the creation of an over-all Community of Europe and Africa, 
Such a Community would initially embrace areas presently within the EEC. 
Africa association and be administered by a High Authority working to pool 
European investments in Africa and coordinating European economic, tech- 
nical, social and political cooperation with Africa. 

Even assuming that projects such as this are, as their backers claim, free 
of all colonial motivations, they remain compromised simply because they 
are sponsored by and identified with one of two emerging and competing 
European trade blocs, the EEC. They are suspected by Africans of being con- 
ceived in the exclusive interests of this bloc. They are considered divisive to 
the extent that they would relate only to a part of Africa. Allardt has said 
that non-member states wishing to enjoy the same advantages as the associated 
African countries within the EEC “are completely free to propose a treaty 
of association”: yet no African states have done so or appear likely to do so. 

Commonwealth. Preferring their own historically conditioned association 
to a contractual relationship with the Europe of the Six. members of the 
Commonwealth have been among the strongest critics of the EEC, in part 
because it promises to grant neighbors and competitors preferential access to 
the crucial European market. As independent. voluntary members of the 
Commonwealth and sterling area, nations like Ghana are able to count upon 
continued economic and technical assistance from the United Kingdom. British 
investment in Commonwealth development has recently averaged nearly $560 
million annually or something over one per cent of Britain’s gross national 
income. Countries graduating from British colonialism, graduating from 
Westminster’s colonial tutelage in British law and fair play, have found a new, 
satisfactory and mature basis for continued material and cultural cooperation 
within the flexible, egalitarian Commonwealth. 

The refusal of the United Kingdom to integrate its economy with those 
of continental Europe, however, was bound to have serious repercussions 
inside Africa, since it tends to perpetuate and deepen divisions between 
Africans themselves. It is leading to the division of Europe into two competing 
groups, comprising the six-nation EEC on the one hand and the seven-nation, 
British-led Free Trade Association on the other. In Africa, by virtue of their 
membership in either the sterliny or franc areas or their association with the 
EEC, it is tending to align most states with one bloc or the other. 

The prospect of a Europe divided not only into two squabbling Western 
economic groupings but also into a democratic Western and a Communist 
Eastern bloc is ominous enough for Europe itself. It could be disastrous for 
European relations with Africa. Africans are in no mood to be divided by 
outsiders. They already have all too many internal divisions, both tribal 
and national, to overcome before they can achieve real continental unity. 
If progress toward such unity should appear to Africans to be hobbled by 
European disunity, Africans might turn against Europe in united resentment. 
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It is no longer possible for Europe to apportion Africa into separate economic 
preserves. 

United States. In addition to the French, EEC, and Commonwealth aid 
programs, a fourth and growing source of Western assistance for Africa is 
the United States. Yet here again, the picture is clouded by the lack of a 
commonly conceived and coordinated multilateral program for African 
economic development. The bristling nationalism of General Charles de 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic helps block the integration of American aid into 
such an overall program. American recognition of, let alone economic aid 
to, Guinea was seriously delayed by France. Some French leaders still like 
to consider much of Africa as a special bailiwick for the mission civilisatrice. 
Thus French officials and journalists grumble about the activities of U.S. 
cultural centers in independent Morocco and Tunisia and especially begrudge 
their programs for instruction in the English language. France still de- 
mands unqualified support from its Western allies for its “pacification” pro- 
eram in Algeria, where an impressive $506 million is to be spent in 1960 
under the Constantine plan for economic and social development, And French- 
men still react with angry insinuations about American ambitions to replace 
France in Algeria when such support is not forthcoming, as it certainly was 
not when the U.S. failed to vote against the Afro-Asian resolution on Algeria 
in the UN General Assembly. 

Elsewhere, colonial administrators in Kenya drag their feet in implement- 
ing American educational aid programs, and the colonial press in many 
British, Belgian and French administered countries continues to distort and 
misrepresent news concerning race relations and civil rights in the United 
States. Colonial pundits ignore American progress toward legal and social 
equality, preferring to build up a “Little Rock image” of their traditionally 
anti-colonialist Atlantic partner. 

The United States has not, in general, asserted itself against such in- 
hospitable colonial attitudes and policies. A recent report prepared for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by Professor Melville Herskovits of 
the African Studies Program at Northwestern University states that: “The 
United States has never had a positive, dynamic policy for Africa. Until 
very recently, we have looked to the continuing control by friendly Euro- 
pean powers as a guarantee of stability and dependable cooperation and 
have been reluctant to acknowledge the principle of self-government as fully 
applicable to its peoples.” With words indicative of the current reappraisal 
of Africa going on in America and deriving from the “discovery” of Africa 
as a revolutionary continent, the report goes on to recommend: “U.S. policy, 
in furthering its own best interests and in accord with the action of some 
of our North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) associates, should be 
guided by expectations of the primacy of Africans in Subsaharan Africa.” 
Clearly, this means that the United States must no longer expect or accept 
continued European hegemony or supremacy in Africa. 

Challenge for the West. The West needs to profit from its reappraisal 
of Africa, surmount confusion and bickering, and face the challenge posed 
by the African Revolution with dignified generosity. The alternative is to 
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promote a piecemeal estrangement of Africa from the West. What is the 
likelihood of the West heeding this need? 

The renewed economic vigor of European nations appears to have pre- 
pared them to accept an increasing role in the economic development of 
African and Asian countries, perhaps in part as a result of American in. 
sistence that Europe “do its share.”” Western leaders and intellectuals are 
doing more and new thinking about Africa. An increasingly widespread in- 
terest in Africa is reflected in a number of broad proposais which reveal 
a growing concern with how to relate Western means to African needs. Take 
three examples: a new “Monnet Plan,” an unheralded Council of Europe 
proposal and the “Herskovits Report.” 

Jean Monnet’s influential Action Committee for a United States of Europe 
recently proposed that the EEC initiate and participate in an ambitious in. 
ternational program to raise individual incomes in less developed countries 
by an average of 25 per cent in 10 years, or roughly at a rate of 2 per cent 
a year. In order to meet this goal, the proposal calls for an annual con- 
tribution of external funds totalling some $7.5 billion to be added to local 
savings. Excluding Soviet aid, this is about $4 billion a year more than is 
presently invested and represents about 1 per cent of the total national in- 
come of the West’s developed areas. The Action Committee feels that if 
only Europe would launch such a broadly inclusive program, the U.S. and 
other countries could and would join in, and that this, in turn, would see 
the realization of the kind of enlarged, cooperative aid program to less 
developed countries that has been several times endorsed by Presidents 
Eisenhower and de Gaulle. 

Apart from Monnet’s efforts, Europe’s probably most consistently 
ignored parliamentary body, the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, has proposed what is easily the most specific, imaginative and 
neglected program for European assistance in the development of Africa. 
At the Consultative Assembly’s request, a Study Group for the Develop- 
ment of Africa was convened in 1956 and 1957 for the purpose of elaborating 
“proposals designed to encourage and accelerate the economic and social 
development of Africa and to raise the standard of living of the African 
peoples . . . through cooperation on an equal footing between the African 
countries and the member countries of the Council of Europe.” Composed 
of independent experts, including a number of Africans, and guided by 
Edmond Lucas, an official on loan from the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the Study Group set to work and submitted 
its final report in September 1957. 

The Council of Europe and its economic counterpart, the OEEC, have the 
distinct advantage of being umbrella organizations which embrace not only 
members of EEC but also of the Free Trade Association. In addition, they 
are free of the military connotations which attach to activities carried out 
within the framework of NATO. Finally, the continuing association of the 
U.S. and Canada with the OEEC serves as a suggestive precedent for North 
American collaboration. In view of these considerations, the Study Group’s 
report emphasized the need to tap the capital and technical resources of all 
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Western countries, not only those European countries with colonial responsi- 
bilities. 

Stating its “fundamental consideration” to be a rise in the standards 
{living of the peoples of Africa, the Study Group pointed to the need to 
tain Africans for eflective participation in all development programs. For 
these programs, it recommended cooperative machinery “largely similar 
to that of the ‘Colombo Plan’ for South and Southeast Asia.” Specifically, 
under this formula, governments would draw up and present national de- 
velopment programs and indicate the estimates and forecasts on which they 
were based as well as the external assistance required for their realization. 
The participating governments would then join in a general study “with 
aview to drawing up a general survey of development problems” (scientific, 
technical, administrative, financial, commercial, etc.) of the African conti- 
nent; “this survey would cover a period of five years” and would “determine 
the total amount of external assistance required” to carry out development 
projects. It would further serve as a basis for determining measures to be 
tuken by the participating governments, both individually and jointly, in 
der to remedy the shortcomings and fill the gaps in existing external 
assistance arrangements. In this way, bilateral aid programs like those of 
the United States and Israel, multilateral loans and assistance from the 
International Bank and the UN, private investments—including both domestic 
and foreign capital—and attempts to solve common problems such as the 
stabilization of raw material prices might all be treated as part of a total 
levelopment program. 

The report recommended some new machinery to facilitate execution of 
iis program, to supplement already existing international institutions such 
as the International Bank. It called for: (1) A Consultative Committee to 
be a policy-making organ at the ministerial level on which all participating 
sovernments, both African and European, would be represented on an equal 
footing. (2) A Standing Coordination Committee to do the basic work and 
srve as execulive organ for the Consultative Committee. (3) A Bank for 
\frican Development to extend interest-bearing development loans, guarantee 
loans raised by African countries on the open-money market and insure 
some private investments against non-commercial risks, (4) An African 
Investment Fund to make loans and grants for social and economic projects 
of a non-commercial, non-profit nature. This Fund would either supplement 
t replace the EEC Development Fund and its resources would consist 
f initial contributions made by all participating countries and “periodic 
contributions by non-African countries assessed, for example, in proportion 
to the total volume of annual trade (total imports and exports) of each of 
them with Africa.” (5) A Technical Assistance Bureau to organize technical 
and scientific cooperation among participating African countries, the duties 
of which might be entrusted to the already existing Committee for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara. 

The hard work and creative thought which produced the Report of the 
Study Group for the Development of Africa was rewarded by approval from 
the powerless Consultative Assembly, by some follow-up studies on special 
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aspects of its proposals, such as loan guarantees and investment insurance. 
and by the total inaction of European governments. The report stands, hoy. 
ever, as a solid basis upon which rational collaboration between the Wes 
and Africa might yet be built. 

Nor is recognition of the need for such collaboration confined to the 
Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg. This is evident from the two-fold de. 
cision reached at the December 1959 meeting of the Western Big Four jp 
Paris, where Western leaders agreed to work to harmonize relations among 
trade blocs within the Western community and to explore new ideas for 
expanded aid programs to less developed countries, no less than in the 
October “Duvieusart Report” to the European Parliamentary Assembly that 
suggested the creation of an African counterpart to OEEC. 

A similar recognition of this need on the other side of the Atlantic is ap. 
parent in the “Herskovits Report.” After stating that America should im. 
mediately reappraise its African aid programs, the report makes the folloy. 
ing recommendation: “To compound the effectiveness of future contributions. 
efforts should be made to develop regional arrangements, roughly analogous 
to the Colombo Plan, that will provide a framework for cooperation among 
the countries of Subsaharan Africa, the European Economic Community, 
the British Commonwealth, the United States and other nations willing to 
participate in measures to promote economic growth in the area.” 

Some “other nations” already do “participate in measures to promote 
economic growth” in Africa. The Israeli government has helped Ghana 
establish a merchant shipping line and marine academy. It is extending 
technical assistance to and developing trade with a number of African 
countries. It is also bringing Africans to Israel for the study of forestry, 
soil conservation, irrigation, fish culture, marketing, veterinary medicine and 
the management of cooperatives. Elsewhere, East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and other Eastern European states have begun sending engineers, agronomists 
and trade missions to Africa. The Soviet Union has begun extending develop- 
ment loans. Ethiopia and Guinea are receiving both Soviet bloc technical and 
financial assistance. Communist aid, however, might be rendered less suspect 
politically, and that of Israel perhaps more effective, if both were integrated 
with Western assistance into a common multi-lateral “Colombo style” African 
development program, rather than retain their present bilateral character. 

Finally, assistance from the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
largely financed by the West, should also be coordinated with any overall 
African development program that may be established. The United Nations 
Special Fund for economic development which began operations in 1959 
will contribute approximately $12.5 million to African projects during the 
coming year. The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) opened 4 
regional office in Accra, Ghana, during 1959, while the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) now operates a field office in Lagos, Nigeria, through 
which it is able to disseminate advice and technical training relating to 
labor and social security laws. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has embarked upon a project to & 
courage public libraries in Nigeria and has undertaken a field study de 
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signed to further the education of African women. Finally, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) has had almost 100 specialists in the African continent 
during the past year who have vaccinated, inoculated and worked for better 
sanitation in villages everywhere. 

These projects, no less than any others, need to be coordinated within the 
broadest possible framework. 

Challenge for Africa. So long as rival economic groupings and disagree- 
ments over the principle or timing of decolonization divide Western powers, 
common action by the West in African economic and social development 
vems elusive. What, therefore, can be done to spur rational and common 
action? What new pressures might be brought to bear upon Western leaders 
to convince them that duplication and working at cross purposes while leaving 
certain gaps unfilled must be eliminated through the adoption of a common 
framework? Should the Africans generate pressures of their own? 

At the governmental level, perhaps through the projected Community 
of Independent African States, self-governing countries in Africa might 
sonsor the elaboration of a continent-wide development program. Should 
African governments confront the West with concrete suggestions for 
harmonized development and actually embark upon cooperative ventures 
among themselves, they would be in a position to bargain with the moral 
and material strength of a united voice and to command a more attentive 
audience among the Western powers. With assistance from the staff of the 
UN Economic Commission for Africa, and with ideas and inspiration from 
the work of the Council of Europe’s Study Group and the experience of 
the Colombo Plan, African states might draw up an overall Plan for 
Economic and Social Development in Africa. They might thereby insure 
that association with the EEC, the French Community or British Common- 
wealth development schemes and trade zones would not provoke regional 
divisions and conflicts within Africa. They might attract economic and 
technical assistance from all comers, including the United States and con- 
ceivably some of the Communist countries, free from the dangers of neo- 
colonial economic pressures that can result from bilateral aid programs and 
an excessive reliance upon any one source of aid. 

At the non-governmental level, African political leaders might consider 
the creation of an African Movement. Pledged to promote the unification of 
\frica as the European Movement is to further the unification of Europe, 
an African Movement could help to popularize the cause of rational economic 
development on a continental scale and work to mitigate tribal and other 
internal rivalries. Might not the All African Peoples’ Conference establish such 
amovement to plan and win support for the post-colonial construction of a 
united Africa? The latent enthusiasm for African unity within Africa’s youth- 
ful, educated élite is a measure of the potential dynamism of such a move- 
ment. It would require relatively modest financial outlays, and just as the 
American Committee on United Europe has given material assistance to 
movements sponsoring European integration, it is reasonable to expect that 
the cause of African unity would find a response in the United States, 
especially among the 17 million Americans of African descent. 
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An African Movement could meet its European counterpart in equal 
terms and engage in fruitful dialogue and technical exchanges. It coy}; 
foster a new kind of human relationship between Africans and Europeans 
for example, forging contacts with the European Movement’s anti-coloni; 
left-wing, and the European Labor Congress founded in Paris in mid-]95 
It could provide the organizational means for elaborating and promotiy; 
programs of international and supranational cooperation both within Afric; 
and between Africa and other areas. 

In association with organizations like the European Movement and tly 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, it might organize study conferences 
such topics as federalism, international cooperation and organization, ap} 
customs unions. Such conferences might be supplemented by visits abroa 
aiming to familiarize African leaders at first hand with the structure ap) 
functioning of public and private institutions relevant to African aspire 
tions. Such institutions might include the EEC, the Coal and Steel, ani 
Atomic Energy Communities, the OEEC, Benelux, the Nordic Council, tly 
Council of Europe, the International Confederation of Free Trade Union 
the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, Scandinavia 
cooperatives and social welfare programs and worker-management councik 
in Yugoslavia. Other examples might include the kibutzim (agrarian coopers 
tives) and the Histradut labor organization of Israel, the federal system 
of Canada, India and the U.S., the Organization of American States, Ard 
League, Colombo Plan and, of course, any relevant institutions on th 
African continent itself. 

The African Revolution is still in an “impressionistic” period. Through 
free dialogue with Western cultural and technical organizations, an Africa 
Movement might help to channel a positive “Western impression” into tle 
new Africa—not just a technological impression but an ethical impression 
that invites Africans to join enlightened men everywhere in pursuit of the 
ideals of knowledge, freedom and human dignity. 


6. OBSTACLES TO CONQUER 


O MEET the challenge of many opportunities and realize the huma 
E fetwewl of its revolution, Africa must still overcome many obstacle 
In particular, it must surmount three threats to its free and creative evolu 
tion: European domination, human intolerance and a new colonialism. 
European domination. The continued existence of hard core areas behin/ 
a “race curtain” in southern Africa could poison the political system of tle 
entire continent. As more and more Africans gain independence, they wil 
inevitably press against the dikes of the “European’s Africa.” All th 
apartheid and armed force of the Union of South Africa, where European 
are outnumbered nearly four to one, will be unable to protect these dike 
from an eroding flood of awakened aspirations. 
The inevitability of African self-determination is scarcely questioned out 
side the Boer bastions of white supremacy and the “Portuguese provinces 
of the Salazar dictatorship. The real question is how and when the liquide 
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tion of European domination will take place. The central issue is likely to 
become that of the use of violent as against non-violent means in the African 
struggle with racist regimes. The possibility of a civil war along racial lines 
haunts the future of South Africa. 

The appeal of violence may grow as pressures and frustrations mount 
on both sides of the “race curtain.” To avoid widespread human suffering 
and material destruction, effective non-violent pressure must be brought 
to bear for liberal change. The voices of men like the Reverend Michael 
Scott, speaking for human justice, must be given the power of organized 
support in the West. The British clergyman’s campaign on behalf of 470,000 
humans caged in the reserves and poverty of South West Africa—a mandate 
of the Union of South Africa—has rendered two great services: First, it 
has brought the cause of the Hereros and other South West Africans before 
the United Nations and world opinion; second, it has aroused a number of 
dormant believers in the Christian ethic to an active concern for the fate of 
people kept in the isolated tribal conditions of a disappearing epoch. 

There are, of course, forces that denounce non-violent action, since it 
fails to induce the social chaos and class hatred upon which to build an 
import model “dictatorship of the proletariat.” For instance, Professor Ivan 
Potekhin, head of the Soviet delegation to the All African Peoples’ Con- 
ference at Accra in 1958, has disparaged those who would rely upon non- 
violent boycotts, universal suffrage and constitutional procedures. Writing 
about the Accra Conference in a Soviet publication, Potekhin has said that 
non-violence “is a harmful illusion purposefully disseminated by imperialists 
in order to prolong their rule in Africa,” hence that “the ‘theory’ of non- 
resistance and non-violence is a dangerous error.” The Soviet delegate criti- 
cized the Accra Conference chairman, Tom Mboya, for stressing the non- 
violent approach to political liberation and for “taking advantage of the 
chairman’s prerogatives to insist, frequently and intrusively, on the adoption 
of this tactic.” He suggested that Mboya belonged to those “African personali- 
ties inclined toward compromise with the colonialists.” 

It seems doubtful that such an advocacy of the use of violence is only an 
expression of one man’s private opinion, or that it is made in a spirit of 
genuine disinterestedness. Instead, it unfortunately suggests that there are 
at least some influential Soviet spokesmen who are less anxious to join in 
cooperative and multi-national efforts to assist the African Revolution than 
they are in seeing Africa’s links with the Western world abruptly cut in 
the wake of violent anti-European upheavals. (Professor Potekhin can hardly 
be considered a private person, or merely a “fraternal delegate.” He is an 
African scholar, Director of the Soviet Association for Friendship with 
Africa, Director of the government-operated African Institute in Moscow, 
and a Marxist theorist who has written at length in official Soviet journals on 
the theory of establishing “proletarian” dictatorships in the wake of libera- 
tion movements led by the “national bourgeoisie.” ) 

Yet the influences of the advocates of violence, whether they be African 
extremists or outsiders, may be restricted so long as the more mature, human 
recourse to non-violent action appears to offer real hope of ultimate victory. 
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In this regard, it is encouraging to note four recent developments relating 
to the South Africa situation, First, the U.S. has begun adding its voice to 
those in the UN who are demanding that the “Union” relax its policies of 
racial discrimination and respect its international responsibilities regarding 
the mandate over South West Africa. Second, at the UN. the “Union’ * fhe 
ceased to boycott discussions on South West Africa in the Fourth Com. 
mittee of the General Assembly and has agreed to furnish information on 
the territory and to enter into talks with an ad hoc UN body about its status, 
Third, at the December 1959 meeting in Brussels, the International Con. 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) responded to appeals by African 
leaders and voted to support an international boycott of South African ex. 
ports. Finally, within South Africa itself, a new attempt by more enlightened 
whites to find a constitutional way out of the hopeless bigotry of the present 
regime and to establish a dialogue with African leaders such as Albert J. 
Luthuli of the African National Congress, has resulted in the formation of 
a new, reform-minded Progressive party opposition. 

Approximately $600 million of American capital is directly or indirectly 
invested in South Africa’s booming economy, more than in all the rest of 
Africa combined. This financial involvement has conditioned past American 
policy in the area. Short-term economic gains cannot, however, counter- 
balance the increasing damage that silent acceptance of racial inequities can 
do to American influence and prestige throughout Africa. Moreover, sources 
available elsewhere have cut American dependence upon South African 
uranium, thereby strengthening the argument for U.S. disengagement. 

In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland pressure is mounting against 
continued white rule. Unrest in March 1959 led to the detention of such 
popular nationalist leaders as Dr. Hastings K. Banda in Nyasaland and 
Keaneth Kaunda in Northern Rhodesia. (Kaunda was released in January 
1960; Banda’s release is expected momentarily.) The settler government of 
Sir Roy Welensky would like to attain independence for the Federation 
while it remains under the effective control of the 287,000 resident Europeans 
who are largely concentrated in Southern Rhodesia. Leaders of the 7.3 
million Africans oppose any independence that would entrench settler power. 
Exiled leaders Joshua Nkomo (Southern Rhodesia) amd Kanyama Chiume 
(Nyasaland) have been campaigning for reforms which will lead to full 
self-government for all three territories. They reject gradualism, paternalism 
and double-standard “partnership.” Will London heed these demands? 

Can one sanguinely contemplate the relentless course of violence in Algeria, 
the despair and brutality of a war fought between defenders of an enforced 
présence francaise and the rebels of a disinherited, ten-to-one Moslem 
majority that wishes to be and to rule itself? Can one view such a struggle 
and still belittle the importance of providing the African Revolution in 
southern Africa with an alternative course to that of armed rebellion? 
The unhurried and unconcerned might do well to remember that in 1954, 
the year in which the Algerian war began, French and outside observers 
failed to foresee the outbreak of violence and that for some time they under- 
estimated its true scope and significance. Clearly, the moldy rag-bin of white 
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minority rule must be cleaned out before the torch of African nationalism 
sets it ablaze. Anything other than the peaceful and progressive liquidation 
of European autocracy in the Union of South Africa, South West Africa, the 
Central African Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Angola and Mozam- 
bique would be inhuman and disastrous. 

Human intolerance. Universally, men are intolerant of other men. Yet 
as social beings they strive to control their anti-social behavior and to pro- 
tect themselves, individually and collectively, from the less human side of their 
ambivalent nature. In Africa, they must organize against two levels of 
collective intolerance, one old and deep-seated, which has sometimes been 
exploited by colonial administrations, the other new and contagious. The 
first of these is tribalism, which, in 1958-59, saw African slaying African— 
Hutu turning against Tutsi, Lulua against Baluba, and M’Bochi against 
Balari. The second is nationalism which again impelled African to fight 
African, as when tribal loyalties transformed into loyalties to larger national 
groups, began to be directed against “foreigners.” In the Ivory Coast, for 
instance, the multi-tribal Ligue des Originaires de la Céte d’Ivoire forced 
some 20,000 Togolese, Dahomeans and other fellow Africans to flee the 
country. Nationalist rumblings already warn of possible territorial disputes 
among new national units, as in the case of Morocco against Mauritania and 
Algeria, Somalia against Ethiopia, and Kenya and Ghana against Togoland 
and the Ivory Coast. Will Africans be able to subordinate tribalism and na- 
tionalism to the peaceful aims of inclusive and mutually tolerant political 
communities? The kind of reasonable statesmanship that led Senegal and 
Sudan to unite within the Federation of Mali and which prompted Cairo and 
Khartoum to agree to a cooperative scheme for sharing the waters of the Nile, 
is the thing most needed in post-colonial Africa. 

Another form of intolerance that may undermine the humanitarian goals 
of the African Revolution is regimentation. The discipline and organization 
needed to produce the savings, capital investment and collective labor with 
which to modernize Africa will not tolerate obstruction based on tribalism, 
feudalism or plain laziness. There will be great pressure for collective con- 
formity and activism. Criticism, even of the constructive variety, may often 
be resented. In the face of these pressures, constitutional processes, inde- 
pendent courts and genuinely operative Bills of Rights will need to become 
effective counterweights to any tendency toward regimentation. 

It would be foolish to expect multi-party, representative government to 
flourish with ease in Africa; it was realized only after centuries of laborious 
development in the West and just now seems to be replacing the post-colonial 
dictatorships of Latin America. But need it develop so slowly in Africa? 
Probably not, provided that the leaders of Africa’s “liberation fronts,” 
turned into governing parties, relate power to the constructive ends for 
which it is needed; provided that they respect legal processes and concentrate 
upon raising living and educational standards; provided that well-being, 
cultural diversity and political consensus are achieved which will render regi- 
mentation less necessary and possible while making political responsibility 
and tolerance more likely. 





In this respect, the West may yet play an important, legitimate and cop. 
structive role in Africa by demonstrating the inherent worth of free instity. 
tions. It may do this in several ways. The new cultural agreement between 
the governments of the U.S. and Guinea that is to establish a system of ex. 
change visits between citizens of both countries and provide 150 scholarships 
for the training of Guinean students in the U.S. and elsewhere. points to 
one way. The work of the privately sponsored African-American Students 
Foundation in New York, which, in September 1959, added a planeload of 
81 Kenya students to the 1,700 Africans already studying in the U.S., and 
which promises to expand its coverage to all of East Africa, represents an- 
other. And beyond responding by making teachers, funds and scholarships 
available to Africans thirsting for education, Westerners may establish 
mutually enriching contact by other means, as some of the following examples 
show. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) operates 
a school in Kampala, Uganda, where it gives professional training in labor 
organization, and it hopes to establish another school in West Africa. It has 
promoted politically independent, free trade unionism and provided an 
avenue through which experienced labor leaders can help Africans to build 
their own national labor movements. A recent decision to create an autono- 
mous African Regional Organization within the ICFTU illustrates the flexi- 
bility and respect underlying the ICFTU-African relationship. The associa- 
tion of the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions with its 
“Pan-African” affiliate is of a similar nature. Alternately, internationally un- 
affiliated unions such as the Union Générale des Travailleurs en Afrique Noire 
(UGTAN), which is led by Guinea’s President Sékou Touré, might do well 
to maintain such contacts of their own as would permit some human dialogue 
with Western trade unionism. Free trade unions constitute a bulwark against 
totalitarianism. Their importance, moreover, was underscored recently when 
the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) es- 
tablished a school for African trade unionists in Budapest, symbol of a 
crushed Hungarian Revolution. In contrast to the four months of practical 
training in trade union affairs, collective bargaining, labor legislation, etc., 
at the ICFTU’s African Labor College at Kampala, Africans at the Budapest 
school “graduate” after four weeks of political indoctrination that officially 
stresses “the role of the working class and the trade unions in the fight for 
national independence,” indoctrination that is to prepare them more for 
agitation than for constructive trade union activity and expects them to be- 
come the vanguard leadership in a Marxist-Leninist “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom sponsored a conference on Repre- 
sentative Government and National Progress at University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria in March 1959. It brought together West African and Western in- 
tellectuals for an exchange of ideas in the first of what promises to be a 
series of conferences and colloquiums initiated and directed by Africans. The 
Congress has also established an /nstitut d’Etudes Congolaises at Brazzaville, 
where political leaders of the Congo Basin are to receive practical training 
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NKRUMAH: "WILL AFRICA SUBORDINATE TRIBALISM TO TOLERANCE?’ 


and instruction in public administration, contemporary history and other 
subjects that will help them to prepare for more effective self-government. 

The Africa Student Study and Work Camp Project, or Operation-Cross- 
roads Africa, organized by James Robinson, a distinguished Negro American 
minister and civic leader, plans to send 150 American students to Africa 
luring the summer of 1960. Divided into small groups, these American 
students, of all racial, religious and social backgrounds, will work on local 
community or public development projects, travel, study and share ideas 
and experiences with Africans in those countries of West Africa where 
Europeans and Africans once bought and sold the ancestors of one out of 
every 10 American citizens. 

It is not for the West to try to force its behavioral patterns, values and 
institutions upon an unwilling Africa. The West’s “democratic faith,” however. 
dictates that it make a real effort to demonstrate the worth of such Western 
ideals as political tolerance, democratic process, cultural freedom, equal social 
pportunities and limited government. Not an unimportant part of this demon- 
tration must come through the more perfect realization of these ideals in the 
West itself—in the American South and the Iberian Peninsula, for example. 
\t the same time, to the extent that Africa works toward these ideals, it may 
tive them a distinctive expression that will challenge the West to a constant 
reappraisal of its own political beliefs and behavior. 

New colonialism. Western colonialism may conceivably be replaced in Africa 
by another form of external control more tenacious and therefore more difficult 
to overthrow. This danger is greatest precisely during the early, impression- 
able period of the African Revolution, when Africans may be so preoccupied 
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with the shedding of an old colonialism as to be unmindful of the danger 
of a new one. Moreover, misuse of the Communist issue—as in the Union ¢ 
South Africa, where African nationalists are indiscriminately and IrTespen. 
sibly branded as Communists—as well as what some Africans regard gs; 
Western obsession with the “Communist danger,” have tended to diseredj 
both the sincerity and the real basis of Western concern over Commuig 
penetration. It is unfortunate, therefore, that even disinterested observers may 
sometimes be distrusted when they feel compelled to point out that increasiny 
Soviet and Chinese efforts to subvert and channel African nationalism {, 
Communist ends could derail the train of the African Revolution. 

What are the indications of Sino-Soviet penetration? They are spoth, 
sometimes exaggerated, often potential, yet still very real. They also take; 
variety of different forms. (The essence of Communist political interest jp 
underdeveloped countries was recently stated with considerable clarity in th 
principal theoretical journal of the Soviet Communist Party, Kommuiy, 
Moscow, No. 7, May 1959: “Lenin taught that the backward peoples can pus 
over to socialism when they are aided by the victorious proletariat. . . . If th 
victorious revolutionary proletariat conducts propaganda among them, ai 
if the Soviet Government comes to their aid with all means at its disposal, 
would be wrong to suppose that the backward nations must necessarily ¢ 
through a capitalist stage of development.” ) 

Diplomatic activity by the Soviet, East European and Chinese Government 
has increased. In Guinea, for example, no less than eight diplomatic or perm 
nent trade missions were established between November 1958 and July 19%) 
In addition to loans and technical arrangements affecting the first an 
second stages of Egypt’s Aswan Dam, Soviet loans for economic developmer 
purposes were extended during 1959 to Ethiopia, in the sum of $100 milli, 
and to Guinea for $35 million. Within the Soviet Union itself, there has bee 
a marked increase of interest in Africa. An African Department has bea 
established within the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, while the Sovid 
Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity has acquired a special African Commis 
sion. There has been a reorganization and expansion of politically orient 
research on Africa. Moscow University has added a course of African studis 
to its curriculum, while a Soviet Association of Friendship with Africa 
Peoples invites Africans to the USSR and sends publicity to Africa. 

In the realm of “systematic propaganda,” there has been a sharp increas 
in Soviet broadcasting to Africa, while Peking’s English-language broadcast 
are now heard clearly in East and Central Africa. (During the 12 mont 
ending in November 1959, Soviet English-language broadcasts to Afria 
increased from 5.25 to 14 hours weekly; French-language broadcasts rose! 
17.5 hours and programs in Swahili were started for the first time in Januar 
1959, In addition, Communist East Germany and Czechoslovakia have adde 
their own African programs to this not inconsiderable volume of politic 
broadcasting.) An increasing number of scholarships are available to Africa 
students in Communist countries, and as many Africans will know, Sino-Sové 
bloc observers and journalists are, whenever possible, present and busy # 
African political conferences. 
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What are the motives behind this recent and almost precipitous Sino-Soviet 
interest in Africa? A revealing insight into the ideological mission of Com- 
munist states was recently given by an official of the Czechoslovakian Ministry 
of Education. Speaking for home consumption, not for African ears, he said 
that the training of Czechoslovak scientists for “the ideological struggle” is 
a vital Communist party task because all personnel sent abroad must not only 
“tepresent our science but also the social system of our country.” This means, 
he explained, that in their talks and discussions abroad, these technical experts 
are expected “to disseminate socialist ideas” and “militantly to conduct dis- 
cussions with scientists from capitalist countries.” As for foreign students in 
Czechoslovakia, and presumably in other Communist countries, everywhere, 
induding a sizeable contingent from Africa, the official had this to say: 
“Accepting and educating students must be regarded as the most important 
single task in the field of cultural relations with the African and Asian 
countries... . We want our foreign guests to return home not only as experts, 
but also as faithful friends of Czechoslovakia and advocates of socialist ideas. 
... We expect our universities not to pass up a single opportunity to establish 
contact with Asian and African scientific institutions, to exchange with them 
sientific materials, experiences and a political message as well.” 

The nature of this “political message” is perhaps revealed most clearly by 
indoctrinated Africans who preach the Communist gospel within Africa. 
Movements such as the small but militant Parti Africain de ['Indépendance 
(PAI) in French-speaking West Africa, a “party of the African proletariat,” 
argue for “scientific socialism” and dutifully follow the ideological and tactical 
lines which are prescribed by the Soviet Union. The leader of the PAI, 
Senegalese Majhemout Diop, in his major doctrinal work, Contribution a 
létude des probléemes politiques en Afrique noire, reveals much about the real 
dimensions of Communist ambitions in Africa. 

He quotes Stalin to the effect that in colonial countries, temporary alliances 
with nationalist bourgeois elements are “not only admissible, but absolutely 
indispensable.” Yet, even within a united front, the bourgeoisie is “incapable” 
of leading the great struggle of the colonial peoples against international 
imperialism to a successful conclusion; this can be done only by a “proletarian 
party” that has gained “proper hegemony within a united front.” It follows 
from this that in order to facilitate the growth of local Communist elements, 
‘lnternational Communism” must not aid nationalist movements “blindly.” 
Majhemout Diop is frank to say: “Communists put conditions on the aid that 
they give to national democratic movements if these movements are bour- 
geois.” (Communist propaganda has consistently styled democratic socialism 
“bourgeois democracy.” Countless democratic socialists have vanished in 
the wake of Communist seizure of power.) Communists should, in other 
words, aid only those nationalist movements which contain elements of future 
proletarian parties. “International Communism must conclude temporary 
iliances with the democratic bourgeoisie in colonies and backward countries 
but must never fuse with them and must, without reservation, always defend 
the independence of the proletarian movement even when the latter is very 
embryonic.” Non-Communists are to be tolerated, used and then discarded 
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in the interests of international Communism. Clearly, in Marxist-Leninig 
theory, Communist ends justify such amoral means. 

In return for material assistance and ideological guidance, African Commy. 
nists accept the leadership of the Soviet Union. In the words of Majhemout 
Diop, the “socialist camp,” which is the “natural ally of colonial and de. 
pendent territories, has the Soviet Union at its head. It is only sensible, there. 
fore, that colonial peoples should ally themselves with the Soviet Union,” 
Neutrality is, therefore, “inconceivable” for a colony or a semi-colonial 
country. Africans are, apparently, not to work out their own future or to cult- 
vate the African Personality. They must choose between a West, which is by 
definition “imperialist,” and the Soviet Union, which is by definition “anti. 
imperialist.” 

For African Communists, of course, such an international commitment js 
essential. They are admittedly dependent upon external support. According 
to Mao Tse-tung, who is cited by Majhemout Diop, local anti-imperialist 
forces must depend upon the aid of “international revolutionary forces” 
in order to win and consolidate their victory over imperialism. African 
Communists, therefore, have no choice but to ally themselves with the French 
Communist party, the Soviet Union and China. Local Communist parties, 
beholden to and assigned their tasks by Moscow, must impose the totalitarian 
political system and “international leadership” of the Soviet Union upon 
Africa. They must follow the dictum of a Soviet speaker, given at a con- 
ference on the role of the “national bourgeoisie” in African, Asian and 
Latin American countries, which was held in East Germany in May 1959. 
Almost as if to show that the views of Majhemout Diop are not those of 
an isolated radical African Communist, this spokesman defined the attitude 
of the Soviet Union and of Communism in general in the following terms: 
“If the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation fights against the oppressing one, 
we are always, in every case and more resolutely than anyone else, in favor 
. . . but if the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation stands for its own 
bourgeois nationalism, we are opposed to it.” 

What are the tactics of Sino-Soviet penetration? Since 1955, as suggested 
above, they have followed the “united front” technique. As late as 1954, 
however, Soviet writers were still attacking Kwame Nkrumah and the Con 
vention People’s Party (CPP) of Ghana as “a screen covering up the real 
domination of English imperialism.” The CPP was still depicted as owing its 
success “solely to the working class” but as having failed to justify the 
support of the people because “it represents only the interests of the big 
bourgeoisie.” Then, in 1955, realizing that non-Communist nationalism rep 
resented a force that had to be reckoned with and flattered, Soviet tactics 
underwent an abrupt change. Temporary alliances with “bourgeois nation- 
alism” were suddenly encouraged as the most promising means of over 
throwing colonial regimes and strengthening local Communist elements. 

There is little doubt that it was the Bandung Conference, which convened 
in April 1955, that convinced the Soviet leadership of the need for a new 
approach to Asian and African realities. Bandung was a meeting of nor 
Communist nationalists who had successfully fought not only Westem 
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colonialism, but also local Communist insurrection, and who had emerged 
as the unchallenged spokesmen of a resurgent Asia and Africa. At Bandung, 
the Soviet Union was excluded altogether, since it was considered an es- 
sentially European power, while China’s presence was predicated on its 
status as an Asian rather than a Communist state. 

This patent triumph of nationalism at Bandung required not only recog- 
nition as a fact, but also a tactical change in Soviet policy directed toward 
gaining effective entrance to the Afro-Asian scene through a “back door.” 
This was presently accomplished under the pretext of “extending” the “Spirit 
of Bandung” by organizing an Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference 
in Cairo between December 1957 and January 1958. 

Since this was not a gathering on the governmental level, many Soviet 
representatives were able to attend and, in fact, succeeded in dominating 
the pliable conference with various cold war speeches and resolutions. More- 
over, by vigorously assisting the conference in establishing a permanent 
secretariat of the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Council, the Soviet Union 
achieved what it had failed to gain at Bandung: an operative organizational 
bridge to the African continent. This, if nothing else, was enough to justify 
Soviet support of the Cairo conference, and it was, therefore, an added 
dividend when various national committees for Afro-Asian Solidarity proved 
slow in filling their allotted posts in the group of 10 secretaries charged with 
supervising the operation of the permanent secretariat organization. Soviet, 
Chinese and pro-Communist Indian and Cameroonian secretaries were quick- 
ly designated and proceeded to add a strong Communist flavor to the or- 
ganization as a whole and to its official publication, the Afro-Asian Bulletin. 
(They were G. Abdurashidov, Yang Shuo, H. D. Malaviya and Dr. Osende 
Afana. The Indian member, H. D. Malaviya, is reported to have resigned 
in December 1959 because he felt that the organization was being misused 
in favor of the Communist Chinese view on the Indian-Chinese border dis- 
pute. Interestingly, he appears to have had no objection to earlier misuses 
of the Cairo machinery to further Communist causes; Malaviya was, how- 
ever, persuaded to postpone his resignation until after the second Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference to be held in the spring of 1960 in Conakry, 
Guinea. ) 

But ‘Soviet success was not necessarily to be lasting. Despite strenuous 
efforts, Solidarity Committee supporters at the All African Peoples’ Con- 
ference at Accra in 1958, failed to block the creation of a separate Pan-African 
organization in the Ghanaian capital—although they promised to seize all 
future occasions to urge that Accra’s strictly African organization be merged 
with that of the Afro-Asian Solidarity organization in Cairo. 

One may question just how well the Cairo organization will serve Soviet 
interests. Its secretariat, under Yusuf as Sibai, is effectively Egyptian-staffed 
and controlled; and Egyptian sentiments toward the Sino-Soviet bloc have 
become less trusting as Communists have risen to become a powerful, anti- 
Nasser force in Iraq and as Communist China has provoked Cairo by per- 
mitting the Syrian Communist, Khalid Bakdash, to use official Chinese plat- 
forms for bitter attacks on the President of the United Arab Republic. The 
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misuse of the Afro-Asian solidarity platform for partisan Communist ends 
came in for some outspoken criticism at the February 1959 Afro-Asian Youth 
Conference, where Soviet delegates were challenged vigorously when they 
attempted to inject political propaganda themes into the proceedings. A few 
months later, at the April 1959 meeting of the Consultative Committee of 
the Afro-Asian Organization for Economic Cooperation, the important de. 
cision was reached to restrict membership in that body to states who were 
members of the original Bandung Conference and to those Afro-Asian states 
which have become independent since Bandung. This decision clearly ex. 
cluded the USSR and was opposed only by the Chinese delegate. Thus, the 
USSR is excluded from the forthcoming plenary session of the Organization, 
scheduled for Spring 1960. 

Yet while it is a fair surmise that the Soviet Union may find some dif. 
ficulty in continuing to masquerade as an Afro-Asian nation, it is by no means 
improbable that in the future, China itself may try to compete with the 
Soviet Union for political influence in Africa. The Chinese now extend 
financial assistance to the Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN). They 
have begun to extend Chinese influence into North Africa, while the Soviet 
Union maintains a contradictory posture of neutrality, evidently designed 
not to antagonize France. Communist propaganda has built the Chinese 
Revolution, and the economic progress accomplished by regimented Chinese 
manpower, into an impressive mystique—the mystique of a revolution won 
by “colored” people in a semi-colonial country. Still, if many young Africans 
are fascinated by it, this may be because they are unaware of the price in 
police-state regimentation paid for China’s material progress. Nor are China's 
imperial ambitions and its frequent resorts to violence, as dramatized by the 
military repression in Tibet and military incursions into Indian territory, 
likely to improve its standing in African eyes. On the contrary, this manner 
of conquest is bound to provoke some second thoughts about the meaning 
of the Chinese Revolution for African independence. 

In general, Africans will do well to recall Soviet Professor Potekhin’s 
statement that “there is much in the ideology of Pan-Africanism that is alien 
to our philosophy,” and to beware of becoming too dependent upon bilateral 
Sino-Soviet economic and technical aid. In some cases, hardheaded African 
nationalists may well profit from such aid and still remain free agents. But 
the example of Yugoslavia still stands as a warning. Between 1948 and 1954, 
and again in 1957-58, the Soviet Union cut off economic credits and trade with 
Yugoslavia when President Tito and the Yugoslav Communist party failed to 
align their political views with those of Moscow. Only Western assistance, 
given without political strings or other demands, saved Yugoslavia from 
economic chaos and, most likely, from becoming another Soviet satellite. 

The fact that Africa has never been subjected to Soviet colonialism and that 
much of Africa is still struggling against Western colonialism could lead 
Africans to underestimate the character and implications of Soviet ambitions 
Both Western and Communist leaders, however, must face a contemporary 
African psychology that will resist domination by or subordination to any 
non-African power. In an address before the UN General Assembly on Novem 
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her 5, 1950. President Sékou Touré reflected this frame of mind, which places 
\frica and African interest first and foremost. The Guinean leader and advo- 
cate of Pan-African unity posed the following “fundamental and primordial” 
question to the “two camps.” “Yes or no—are you for the liberation of 
\frica?” He warned that both the East and West must decide whether or 
not they are ready to help Africans attain independence. He continued: “The 
answer to this question will determine the attitude of Africa vis-a-vis the 
existing systems. Those who will be our allies will be all those who, like us. 
consider the colonial question as a question of international interest and 
directly related to the question of world peace. We shall measure the sincerity 
of the two blocs with regard to fraternity and the respect for all peoples by 
the efficacy of their contribution in the struggle against the oppression of one 
people by another.” 


7. CONCLUSION 


OCTRINAIRE Communist insistence that the African Revolution be a 
D)vicien revolution must surely appear unconvincing to Africans as they 
witness the U.S. agree voluntarily to evacuate its military base in Morocco, 
France announce that it will now grant Madagascar the independence that it 
failed to win during the violence of 1947, and Great Britain transfer respon- 
sibilities to a democratically elected government in soon-to-be independent 
Nigeria. Quite to the contrary, in order to overcome such obstacles as tribal- 
ism, nationalism, human intolerance and regimentation, the African Revolu- 
tion must be a peaceful revolution. By means of rapid decolonization and 
economic and educational assistance, the West may share the responsibility 
of assuring that it be and remain a peaceful revolution. Only then will it be 
constructive and humane. 

The challenge of Africa is a challenge to construct—to construct a peaceful 
continent of new nations. The very antithesis of this challenge may be found 
in the recent decision of the French Government to carry out nuclear weapons 
ests in the Reggan area of the Sahara despite the fears, resentment and pro- 
tests of Africans and despite the existence of an available alternative test site 
on the uninhabited Indian Ocean island of Kerguelen. It is precisely in not 
succumbing to such an obsession with national pride, military power and 
imperious ambition that Africans can meet the human challenge of their own 
revolution. Within a few years, African states may constitute a third of the 
membership of the UN. Will their international conduct be a positive force 
in the shaping of human history? Will their leaders have the courage and 
foresight to subordinate political ambitions to the cause of African unity and 
continental peace? 

Africa offers to its own people and to the world community as a whole a 
‘et of economic, social and political conditions that present an array of excit- 
ing opportunities, It is now time to seize these opportunities and to overcome 
all obstacles to their realization. With a little wisdom, compassion and good 
fortune, and a measure of outside help, Africans can make their continent 
into a symbol of man’s hopes for himself. This is the Challenge of Africa. 
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